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MAJOR WILLIAM NUERMAN RAMSAY, 
(ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY) 
Killed at Waterloo, 1815. 


NORMAN RAMSAY, a very gallant and dashing officer, whose 
name has been immortalised by Napier, was the beau-ideal of a Horse 
Artillery man and the personification of that branch of the Service. He 
was born in 1782, and was the eldest of three sons of Captain David 
Ramsay, R.N., of the family of Ramsay of Balmain, in Kincardine- 
shire. He entered the Royal Military Academy as a cadet on the 17th 
January, 1797, and obtained his commission as second lieutenant in the . 
Royal Artillery on 27th October, 1798,' becoming first lieutenant on Ist 
August, 1800. 

His first active service was with one of the companies of Royal 
Artillery which, under Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Seward, accompanied Sir 
James Pulteney’s unsuccessful attempt to Ferrol in June, 1800. He after- 
wards served in the campaign in Egypt in 1801, for which he received the 
Turkish medal. 

Between the peace in 1802 and the outbreak of the war in the 
Peninsula nothing particular is recorded of him. On 24th April, 1806, 
he was promoted to the rank of second captain, and in 1809 was posted 
to I Troop* Royal Horse Artillery, which he accompanied to Portugal, 
and where he first came into prominence. With this troop, first under 
that well-known officer, Captain R. Bull, and subsequently in command 
of it, he served with great distinction. His first important action was 
that of Busaco, in 1810, where the Horse Artillery did excellent service, 
in spite of the ignorance of artillery tactics which Lord Wellington 
displayed. The greatest loss the enemy sustained was said to have been 
from the English artillery,’ and immense slaughter was inflicted on them 


1 In the Diary of Lieutenant Swaby, R.H.A., edited by Colonel F. A. Whin- 
yates, it is stated, on page 51, note 3, obviously in error, that Ramsay served in 
Holland in 1793-94. 

* Now I Battery Royal Horse Artillery. 

3 “Memoirs of Major-General Sir H. D. Ross.” 
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by the shrapnel shells thrown from Ross’s guns, aided by those of 
Norman Ramsay’s troop. The troop was subsequently specially thanked 
by Sir Stapleton Cotton for its zeal and activity in covering the retreat to 
Torres Vedras. When the Army again advanced in 1811, I Troop equally 
distinguished itself. It was mentioned by Wellington’ for its conduct in 
the affairs at. Pombal, Redinha, Cazal Nova, Foz-d’Aronce, and Sabugal, 
on all of which occasions Norman Ramsay’s conduct occasioned particular 
notice. 

At the battle of Fuentes d’Onor, fought on May Sth, 1811, Bull’s 
troop, under the command of Ramsay, greatly distinguished itself. No 
feat of arms is more celebrated, perhaps, than that of its charging and 
breaking through the French cavalry, and it has secured undying fame. Its 
dashing commander covered himself with glory, and his brilliant exploit 
reflected the greatest honour on the Horse Artillery, and showed what 
wonderful strides had been made in the matter of mobility in that arm 
in the few years which had witnessed its introduction into the British 
Service. On the morning of the battle, Norman Ramsay was on picket 
with two guns of his troop, when, by a rapid advance of the French 
cavalry, he was cut off and surrounded. It was supposed that the guns 
were lost, and the Army ceased to think of Ramsay and his men, except 
as prisoners. Suddenly, however, to quote Napier,’ “‘a great commotion 
was observed among the French squadrons; men and officers closed in 
confusion towards one point, where a thick dust was rising, and where 
loud cries and the sparkling of blades and flashing of pistols indicated 
some extraordinary occurrence. Suddenly the multitude was violently 
agitated. An English shout arose, the mass was rent asunder, and 
Norman Ramsay burst forth at the head of his battery,? his horses 
breathing fire and stretching like greyhounds along the plain, his guns 
bounding like things of no weight, and the mounted gunners following 
close, with heads bent low and pointed weapons, in desperate career.” 
He was welcomed with acclamation by his comrades, and his name 
became a by-word in the Peninsular Army as the personification of all 
that was dashing and brilliant. The incident has frequently been com- 
mitted to canvas, and this year’s Royal Academy contains two pictures, 
one of which, by kind permission of the artist, Mr. W. B. Wollen, R.I., 
is reproduced with this memoir. 

In 1812, I Troop took part in the battle of Salamanca, and in the 
advance on and the retreat from Burgos, distinguishing itself in the 
action of Venta de Pozo on 23rd October; and Ramsay was mentioned in 
Wellington’s despatch of 26th October. Major Bull was wounded 





* “* History of the Peninsular War,” Vol. III, p. 513. 

’ For many years it was believed that this exploit was performed by the 
whole troop, but the contemporary evidence of Lieutenant Ingleby, R.A., who 
was present at the battle, and the “‘ Diary of a Cavalry Officer,” as well as an 
account of the affair given in the “ Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution,” 
Vol. XIX., p. 12, clearly prove that but two guns were concerned. 
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it fell temporarily to Ramsay; and though Major Frazer assumed it 
in the beginning of 1813, his appointment to command the whole of the 
Horse Artillery three months afterwards left I Troop in Ramsay’s hands 
throughout the campaign of 1813. 

At the battle of Vittoria, 21st June 1813, the troop was attached to 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Graham’s corps, and contributed largely to 
the capture of Abechuco, by which the French Army was cut off from the 
Bayonne Road, its best line of retreat. In this battle, in which the 
services of the artillery generally were conspicuous, Norman Ramsay’s 
daring and dash were again prominent; he rode a couple of 6-pounders 
over a hedge and ditch in order to get them up in time to act against 
the retreating enemy. Sir Augustus Frazer in his letters wrote that 
‘*Bull’s Troop, which I have no hesitation in saying is much the best in 
this country, had, under Ramsay’s command, been of unusual and 
unquestionable service.”' But a sad misfortune shortly overtook poor 
Ramsay—a grief which never quitted him while he lived. After the 
battle he was ordered forward in pursuit of the French. Wellington 
overtook him at the cross road which runs between those leading to 
San Sebastian and Pamplona, and ordered him to take his troop to the 
neigbouring village, and remain there until receiving personal orders from 
him. No orders came during the night, but at 6 a.m. an assistant quarter- 
master-general arrived and ordered him to join the brigade to which he 
belonged. Ramsay asked, ‘‘Am I to take this order as from Lord 
Wellington, for he gave me positive orders not to move without personal 
orders from himself.” The reply was, ‘‘ This order is from Lord Welling- 
ton,” upon which, with much hesitation, Ramsay, after receiving a 
written order from the quartermaster-general, prepared and marched. 
The troop had not gone far when his Lordship, with his own staff, 
came to the spot where he expected to find the troop, and was very 
angry at not finding Ramsay. He galloped after him, and for his alleged 
disobedience placed him under arrest. Ramsay's act was due evidently 
to a misunderstanding, but Lord Wellington was immovable. Every 
effort was made by Sir Thomas Graham, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and 
others to get the order cancelled; but Lord Wellington would listen to 
no reason or explanation, and omitted Ramsay’s name in despatches. 
This act of injustice was much felt in the Army, and occasioned general 
regret; for Norman Ramsay by his personal character, his enthusiasm, 
bravery, and ability was universally beloved by his _brother-officers 
and his men. To a man of his highly honourable and sensitive 
nature the circumstances of his arrest, coupled with the omission 
of his name from the Vittoria despatches, and the loss of a brevet 
he had well earned, may be said to have inflicted a wound which 
neither time nor subsequent honours could heal. To his father, who 
idolised him, it was a terrible blow. Sir Augustus Frazer wrote :— 
‘‘ There is not, among the many good and gallant officers who are here, 
one of superior zeal or devotion to the Service to Ramsay, who has given 





1 “Letters of Sir Augustus Frazer,” p. 186. Ramsay received the Peninsular 
Gold Medal for Vittoria. 
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repeated proofs of spirit and good conduct.” The letters of his brother- 
officers show the affection which was felt for him. Sir Alexander Dick- 
son, Sir Augustus Frazer, Sir Hew Ross, Major Cairnes, and others— 
all men of different characters and disposition—rarely wrote without a 
loving word or kind inquiry about him. If his troop distinguished itself, 
they all rejoiced as if it had been their own; if he met with any grief, 
they longed to share it; and if sorrow came upon themselves, their first 
instinct was to confide it to him.'' The consciousness of having done an 
unjust act is rendered more difficult to bear, when the victim has been 
one for whom affection has been entertained ; and it was believed in the 
Army that, as far as his undemonstrative nature would allow, Lord Welling- 
ton had a strong liking for Norman Ramsay. There was no doubt of the 
devotion of the latter for his great chief; and the keen suffering caused 
by injustice from a person whom one loves must be realised to be fully 
understood. He was happily released from arrest in time to carry his 
brave troop through the many actions with which the war concluded, 
and he received a brevet promotion for these services; but. he 
was never the same man. His release from arrest took place in 
July, 1813, and we have an account of what took place from the 
pen of Assistant-Commissary Henegan,* who was present. Henegan 
was breakfasting at Villa Franca with Norman Ramsay and the 
officers of his troop, then commanded by Captain Cator, when General 
Vandeleur entered, and grasping the. hand of Ramsay with a brother 
soldier's warmth, said :—‘t The object of my visit, Captain Ramsay, is to 
inspect your troop.” ‘* My troop, General, is mine no longer,” answered 
poor Ramsay, with deep emotion. ‘‘ 1 am glad to say you are mistaken, 
Captain Ramsay,” rejoined the General, “‘for I am the happy bearer of 
orders from headquarters, that authorise me, as I before said, to inspect 
your troop. The command of it is restored to you.” Ramsay, overcome 
by his feelings, turned away and wept; while every officer present, and 
none more cordially than Captain Cator,? who had superseded him, gave 
vent to their joyful feelings at this happy termination. 


In the advance of the Army over the Pyrenees, Ramsay’s troop was 
attached to the corps of Lieut.-General Sir John Hope. Colonel 
Dickson, in one of his reports, particularly brings it to notice for 
repeatedly silencing the guns opposed to it at the battle of the Nivelle; 
and Ramsay was one of the officers specially mentioned by Hope‘ in his 
report of the operations on the Nive on 10th and 12th December. He 
was twice wounded in these actions. Ramsay, who had been made a 
brevet major on 22nd November, was promoted 1st Captain on 17th 
December, and posted to No. 8 Company, Ist Battalion,’ then in the 


' «* Duncan's History of the Royal Artillery.” 


* Afterwards Sir Richard Henegan. 

%’ Afterwards General Sir William Cator, Colonel Commandant, R.H.A,, 
died in 1866. 

* Lord Wellington's despatch, 14th December, 1813, 

° Now llth Field Battery, R.A. 
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West Indies, but he was transferred early in 1814 to K Troop Royal 
Horse Artillery,’ in England. 

In the spring of 1815 he was transferred to H Troop, Royal Horse 
Artillery,” which formed part of Wellington’s Army in the Netherlands, 
and was soon, as Sir Augustus Frazer wrote,® “‘ adored by his men: kind, 
generous, and manly; he is more than the friend of his soldiers.” The 
armament of his troop comprised five 9-pounders and one heavy 53-inch 
howitzer, and nine ammunition carriages; each gun and the howitzer 
being drawn by eight horses, and each waggon by six. Each of the six 
mounted detachments required 8 horses; 5 were required for the staff- 
sergeants and farriers; 18 for the spare-wheel carriage, forge, curricle- 
cart, baggage-waggon, etc.; 17 horses for officers, and 6 mules, and 30 
spare, additional! horses. This gave a total of 226 for the troop, and 
there were 23 non-commissioned officers, artificers, and trumpeters; 80 
gunners, and 84 drivers. The troop was admirably horsed, and beauti- 
fully turned out. 

During the retreat from Quatre Bras, Ramsay was wounded in the 
head, and wore a forage cap at Waterloo. On the morning of that day, 
as he went into action at the head of his troop, it passed the Headquarter 
Staff. The Duke, who had not seen him since his arrival in Belgium, 
accosted him cheerfully, something to the effect, ‘‘ Very good,” or ‘‘ Well 
done, Ramsay.” The latter saluted profoundly, bowing until his head 
almost touched his horse’s mane, but could not speak. In the great 
fight his troop. formed one of the six which were attached to the 
cavalry, but, like the rest of the horse artillery, it was soon brought 
into action in the front line. The battle was, as Sir James Shaw 
Kennedy expresses it, a drama in five acts, the third in which was 
the celebrated succession of cavalry attacks on the allied line between 
Hougomont and La Haye Sainte, commencing about four o’clock. 
His battery was placed a little to the left rear of Hougomont, and there 
before the end of the day it had lost four officers out of five. The 
charges of the French cavalry were preceded by clouds of skirmishers 
and by a tremendous artillery fire, and at no period of the day were the 
losses among the artillery more severe, the French shells opening a 
perfect lane through them. Many who knew Ramsay well said that 
the remembrance of his unjust treatment led him to court unnecessary 
exposure throughout the day. Whether that was the case or not, 
we know that amongst those who fell then was Norman Ramsay. A 
bullet, passing through the snuff-box which he carried, entered his 
heart, and he was where sorrow and injustice are unknown. ‘“ During 
a momentary lull in the battle,” wrote Sir Augustus Frazer, ‘“‘I buried 
my friend Ramsay, from whose body I took the portrait of his wife, 
which he always carried next his heart. Not a man assisted at the 
funeral who did not shed tears. Hardly had I cut from his head the hair 
which I enclose, and laid his yet warm body in the grave, when our con- 
1 Afterwards E Battery, A Brigade ; reduced in March, 1882. 

* Now H Battery, R.H.A. 
5 “ Letters of Sir Augustus Frazer,” p, 532, 
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vulsive sobs were stifled by the necessity of returning to. renew the 
struggle.” Frazer afterwards erected a monument in the church at 
Waterloo, with an inscription to Ramsay’s memory. The body was a few 
weeks afterwards disinterred and sent to Edinburgh, where on 8th August 
it was buried in the churchyard of Inveresk, the burial place of the family, 
as the only consolation to his aged father, half-demented with grief, for he 
was fated to lose his three gallant sons' in the short space of eight 
months. 

If there is one name more familiar than another to the artilleryman, 
it is that of Norman Ramsay ; he was the pride and glory of the branch 
of the Army to which he belonged. He joined the regiment in 1798 at 
the age of sixteen, and he fell at the age of thirty-two, and yet in that 
short space of sixteen years he had gained the love of his brother-officers 
without exception, the devotion of his men, and the admiration of all. 
In him were combined all the virtues which compel affection, and all the 
skill which commands respect. Even to-day the officers speak of him 
with profound admiration. He was devoted to his profession and proud 
of his troop, and this pride made the men strive to be worthy of his 
good opinion, for his professional ability and his personal qualities 
together attracted their admiration and affection. When he fell, no one 
was more genuinely mourned; there was a universal feeling that the 
regiment had lost a man difficult, or even impossible, to replace; and 
that feeling has endured to this day. Beneath his picture in the mess at 
Woolwich hang relics and trinkets which belonged to him, and which 
are cherished with something like affection by his brother-officers of the 
present time. The photograph of his grave hangs there too, and copies 
of it are to be found in many an artillery officer's house or quarter. 
That a man who died when only a brevet major more than eighty years 
ago should have aroused such long-enduring enthusiasm, stamps him as a 


soldier of more than ordinary mould. 
R. HOLpDEN. 





! Lieutenant A. Ramsay, R.A., was killed at New Orleans, Ist January, 1815; 
and Lieutenant D. Ramsay, R.N., died in Jamaica on 3lst July, 1815. 

2 See Duncan's ‘‘ History of the Royal Artillery,” and Major E. S. May's 
‘*Guns and Cavalry.” ~ 
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é Subject : 

“THE RELATIVE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVAN- 
TAGES OF VOLUNTARY AND COMPULSORY 
SERVICE, BOTH FROM A MILITARY AND A 
NATIONAL POINT OF VIEW.” 


By Captain D. HENDERSON, Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 


“© Hlomani !” 





I. 

THE permutations and combinations to which this thesis, with its 
three pairs of factors, lends itself, make the treatment of the subject a 
task of some intricacy. If dealing with an exact science, it would be 
easy to tabulate advantages and disadvantages each under its separate 
heading, but military questions cannot be answered with categorical 
precision, nor even presented for judgment with the directness of a 
mathematical theorem. Not only do circumstances alter cases, but cases 
depend directly on circumstances. In no two countries are the political 
or national necessities the same; no more are the military requirements ; 
and on these two conditions depend the advantages or disadvantages 
of any particular form of military service. Besides this, national and 
military possibilities and requirements are constantly opposing each 
other, and it is not possible to deal with the military question in a 
practical manner without also considering the political or national 
interests which must interfere with, and may control, the provision for 
military requirements. The Army of a Continental Power, a stationary 
force which is always at home in peace-time, is under different conditions 
from an Army like our own, or that of Holland, which must provide 
a large contingent for the peace garrisons of foreign possessions. Also, 
the necessity of producing an enormous force at a moderate cost, and of 
keeping it always in a state of readiness—a necessity which impels 
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nations like France and Germany to submit to great national sacrifices— 
is not apparent in the case of Britain or of the United States, whose 
liability to invasion is limited in time by physical obstacles, and in 
extent by limitations of tonnage. For the sake of clearness, therefore, 
and in the endeavour to arrive at some definite conclusion, it seems 
advisable to take the advantages and disadvantages, both military and 
national, as they have revealed themselves in the experience of those 
nations which are exponents of the rival systems, and as they appear to 
the eyes of those who try to use the lessons of history as an aid to the 
empirical solution of the problems of the future. 

Perhaps, however, it is not wise to dip too deeply into history for 
examples of the good or bad qualities of types of service. For it is 
difficult, even for the most wary, to avoid mixing up cause and effect, 
and attributing to compulsory or to voluntary service, as the case may be, 
results which are due to other and more esoteric causes, which have 
influenced military questions rather than sprung from them. From the 
history of almost any nation which rose to prominence or fell to oblivion 
in ancient times, it would be easy to find plausible arguments backed by 
specious examples, to prove that success or failure had followed either 
voluntary or compulsory service. But, on closer inquiry, it will be 
found that it was not the form of service that controlled events. The 
form of service was, in most cases, only an indication of the trend of 
national or political feeling. There are certainly curious coincidences 
which seem to show that certain forms of seryice are associated with 
success, and some with failure, but the conflicting influences are so many 
that it is not easy to distinguish logic from chance. The only curious 
point which is worth noting is the preference, in ancient times, of 
decaying nations for voluntary service. Even this was not a universal, 
although perhaps for many reasons a natural, choice. And it only goes 
to show that the substitution of voluntary for compulsory service, in a 
nation which has attained prominence by means of the latter, is a sign 
of national deterioration. But it is an effect, not a cause. It is an 
effect, which is recognised by most historians, of a relaxed national spirit, 
and usually of an increase in luxury. And it is to be remembered that 
compulsory or voluntary service in ancient times meant very different 
things from compulsory or voluntary service in modern times. Com- 
pulsory service meant that every man was a soldier, but he was so only in 
time of war, perhaps only on the day of battle. Voluntary service meant 
mercenary service, and usually the mercenary struck two blows for his 
own hand for one he struck for his employer. It was the same in the 
Middle Ages. The Free Companion brought disaster with him. He 
was an excellent soldier, but the nations who employed him suffered 
more than their enemies. Modern military service cannot be judged 
from ancient examples. Modern types of service must be looked at 
fromm a modern standpoint. 

There are two firm supporters of the voluntary system, the British 
Empire, and the United States of America. There is one victim to 
compromise, Holland, which has chosen to assume the position of the 
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ass between two burdens. And of the nations which have adopted 
compulsory service there are two, Germany and Italy, from whose 
experiences much may be learned ; of success in the one case, in the other 
of failure. 

II. 

Taking the examples in this order, the first advantage conferred on 
Great Britain by voluntary service is the possibility of supplying, without 
great strain, our necessary foreign garrisons. It is not considered 
advisable, nor does it seem reasonable, to force the subjects of any 
nation to render military service abroad in peace-time. Yet foreign 
and colonial possessions must, as a rule, be garrisoned. Here the com- 
pulsory system breaks down. Those countries which enforce compul- 
sory service, and which also have foreign possessions to garrison, admit 
the difficulty, and usually get over it by either calling for volunteers from 
the conscripts or by forming a separate voluntary Army for foreign 
service. Britain alone, having large foreign garrisons to maintain, and 
being also obliged to keep a considerable force available for home 
defence or for active service near home, succeeds, by a combination of 
compromises and a very large military expenditure, in supplying both 
by voluntary enlistment. 

The principles underlying our present military system are based on 
common sense, and each fresh departure from the original “short 
service” system has signalised either a departure from common sense or 
a surrender to temporary expediency of the meanest type. Our chief 
military interests lie in our foreign colonies and possessions; therefore 
our Army ought primarily to be fitted to fulfil those requirements. For 
home defence or for civilised warfare we are in a peculiarly favourable 
position, because our national existence does not depend on the 
immediate readiness of our land forces. Before our home Army can take 
part in any Continental struggle, our Navy must either have gained 
command of the sea, or must have been totally defeated and driven to 
its ports of refuge. The power of rapid mobilising is to us only an 
advantage, not a vital necessity. Nor do we want a home Army of a 
million men, ready at a week’s notice. If we had the men, we should be 
hard-pressed to find tonnage to transport them to foreign soil, and if the 
sea transport of an Army is a difficulty to us, we may be satisfied 
that it is still more of a difficulty to our enemies. An invasion of Great 
Britain can neither be undertaken nor carried out at short notice. 

If it be admitted that our first care should be for our “ Foreign 
Service” Army, then it seems that our present system, if carried out 
thoroughly, is the best to ensure its efficiency, while still retaining a 
sufficient force for home defence purposes. Every man, unless he enlists 
in the Guards, the Royals, or the Greys, is liable to, and is trained for, 
foreign service. If he stops at home, he is trained just the same. The 
foreign service Army is at war strength, with no Reserve. The home 
Army is at peace strength, with the whole Reserve behind it. The men 
in the Reserve have served with the colours for seven or eight years; this 
is only possible in a voluntary Army. The officers are interchangeable, 

2n2 
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and every officer has served, or will serve, abroad. The Army is thus a 
homogeneous force, equally trained throughout, not only in the routine 
of the parade ground and manceuvre field, but in those more practical 
methods and habits which are the outcome of a varied experience. 

The limitation of numbers, which by reason of expense, is imposed 
by voluntary service, is usually quoted as a military disadvantage. At 
first sight, numerical weakness certainly seems a grave danger. ‘This is 
the era of huge Armies; the territories of the Great Powers are vast 
entrenched camps. Only two countries stand apart, Britain and America, 
trusting their military defence to forces in strength equal to or less than 
those which protected them a century ago. Nor is the reason far to 
seek. The sea is an obstacle sufficiently serious to an invading force, 
when considered merely as a physical difficulty. The sea when patrolled 
by a defending Navy is a better safeguard than a score of army corps. 
The power of Britain does not rest on the menacing guard of a nation 
in arms. Our sea frontier is at present our security against invasion ; 
our sea power gives us wide range and unequalled mobility for offensive 
measures, while limiting the ability of our adversaries to meet them. 
While we retain command of the sea, we can adequately protect and re- 
inforce our foreign possessions; should we lose that command, our 
foreign possessions would be none the better off if our soldiers at home 
were numbered by millions instead of by thousands. Small numbers 
certainly limit powers of offence, but it is doubtful whether such limita- 
tion should be looked on as a disadvantage. History is full of instances 
where exaggerated powers of offence have led to national eclipse. The 
development of the offensive power of Burgundy, under the Duke Charles 
the Bold, led only to disaster. The Burgundian Army was considered 
the most efficient in Europe; it was certainly equal to the task of 
defending the country against any aggression. The reputation of the 
famous “Lances of Hainault,” the finest cavalry of the age, was alone 
sufficient to deter any invader. But defence was not enough for the 
Burgundians; the military organisation was too perfect to be wasted in 
inaction. The Army which enabled its leader to flout the Emperor, 
and to impose terms on the King of France, was launched on a petty 
enterprise, in an unjust cause, that it might be employed and exercised. 
And it got both employment and exercise, for ‘the famous cavalry broke 
on the spear points of a few Swiss peasants, and the great Duke and his 
great Army were routed and chased by a handful of men who knew 
neither the art of war nor the meaning of fear. 

Twice has the possession of exaggerated powers of offence tempted 
great leaders to travel on the perilous Moscow road, and each of them 
left his power by the wayside. The expeditions were prompted by the 
desire for conquest, and by the possession of means which were con- 
sidered ample to achieve success. They were not undertaken in the 
expectation of securing any tangible advantage commensurate with the 
cost and danger of the enterprise. Charles XII. had ‘little enough to 
gain by success; Napoleon had nothing to gain; and both lost all by 


failure. 
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A Spanish expedition of this type met Lord Howard in the English 
Channel, and the naval supremacy of Spain was gone. Another was 
received by Condé at Rocroi, and Spain ceased to be a great military 
Power. Stamford Bridge has the same tale to tell. The power of 
Norway fell there with the Varanger King, who led his fighting men to 
England because he thought they were strong enough to go anywhere 
and take what they pleased, and for no other reason. These are cases 
in which the mere desire to utilise great offensive powers has led to 
absolute disaster. There is no need to enumerate the wars undertaken 
for the same reason, which have had no other result than to waste blood 
and treasure and to retard the progress of civilisation. Offensive wars 
should only be undertaken as part of a settled policy—in some cases 
offence is the best defence—and military forces should be calculated to 
meet the requirements of that policy. It is a foolish system to organise 
a great Army, and then look for an enemy. A powerful Army is a 
weapon that is likely to tempt its possessor to prove its excellence, and 
if opportunity be wanting, opportunity may be created. The worst 
national vices—land-hunger, arrogance, covetousness—are fostered by 
the consciousness of offensive power. And when the exercise of such 
offensive power requires but little extra preparation, when the sacrifices 
have already been made, and there is a prospect that a successful out- 
come may show a credit balance, and that the spoils of war may be 
sufficient to secure a temporary financial prosperity, then we may expect 
iniquitous and protracted wars beginning in evil and ending in bitter- 
ness, disgracing alike civilisation and the honour of nations. 


Since the unnatural growth of Continental militarism our system of 
voluntary service and small numbers has been a factor for peace in the 
councils of the world. Our Army is not fitted to undertake, single- 
handed, the invasion of the home territories of any great Power; there 
is now no temptation for statesmen to pursue the policy of endless 
quarrels and bickering which has strewed Europe with the bones of 
hard-dying British soldiers. Granted that this policy of peace may be 
carried too far; but it is a fundamental truth borne out by all history 
that if a Government is bent on war, the nation cannot ensure peace ; 
but however peaceful may be the ideas of the leaders, the nation can 
always finally force on a war. There is no lack of national pride, and 
many traces of the old warlike spirit in the mass of the British people, 
and not in our generation will the country consent to buy peace at the 
price of national. dishonour. But we may hope that while our military 
system remains as it is, futile quarrels will be avoided. Should war be 
forced on us, our little Army will be found well fitted for the work it 
has to do—and there will be plenty of work for-it without offering it up 
as a sacrifice to the hosts of the enemy. 

Another national advantage of the voluntary system rests, like the 
last, on the necessary limitation of numbers. This limitation is advisedly 
called necessary, for although theoretically numbers are only limited by 
population, yet practically, financial considerations impose an absolute 
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bar. The insignificant numerical strength of our Army, in comparison 
with the number of the general population, removes one of the most 
fruitful causes of civil strife. Our voluntary Army is not in any way a 
political factor in the State. The opinion of the Army is never quoted 
in any question of importance, nor does one ever hear of attempts to 
influence the opinion of the Army by those who hold authority over it. 
This seems also to be a natural result of the voluntary system; the 
soldiers retain their civilian independence of thought.' This point will 
be noted again later when dealing with the danger under the compulsory 
system of service, of the civil population retaining from their service, 
or absorbing from the Army, a military spirit which is often a menace to 
the tranquillity of the country and to the foreign relations of the 
Government. 


The limitation of numbers which has been discussed is consequent 
on a real disadvantage of a voluntary Army—expense. Soldiers volun- 
tarily enlisted for peace service must be paid, and for such a service as 
ours their pay and gratuities must approach the price of civilian untrained 
labour. ‘The sentimental and ornamental attractions of the Service count 
for something, the prospect of active service counts for more, but it 
is undoubted that to obtain our necessary minimum of recruits the State 
must compete with the labour market. There is a warlike spirit in the 
nation, but there is also a commercial instinct, which, if not stronger, 
is, in peace-time, at any rate, more prominent. The State cannot impose 
terms, its offers must rise with its necessities. The recruit, enlisting, 
expects to pass at least half his service abroad, and although foreign 
service has its attractions, it is not altogether a flowery path for the 
private soldier. He must be assured of certain comforts, and promised 
a trifle of pocket money before he will undertake the contract—a natural 
and praiseworthy precaution on his part. But it is expensive for 
the State, so expensive that the choice is clearly put before the 
nation of voluntary service and small numbers, or conscription and 
a large Army. We, who have certain standing military necessities to 
meet, and certain eventualities to provide against, find that we can fairly 
well fulfil our requirements by means of voluntary service and heavy 
proportionate expenditure. The system is convenient, it suits the temper 
of the nation, and the bill is paid without much grumbling. The 
military results are perhaps not so good as might be wished, but this is 
due not so much to any miscalculation of requirements and of their cost, 
as to the habit of rejoicing over petty economies which bear an 
infinitesimal proportion to the total expenditure. The spoiling of a ship 
for a ha’porth of tar is an operation not confined to the financial experts 


1 The English law on this subject (Relation of Officers and Soldiers to Civil 
life) differs from that of some foreign countries, and a man who becomes a soldier 
does not cease to be a citizen.—‘* Manual of Military Law,” Chap. XIL., para. 1. 

“ Since much has been said about soldiers, I will correct a strange mistaken 
notion that has got abroad, that because men are soldiers they cease to be 
citizens; a soldier is gifted with all the rights of other citizens.”—Sir James 
Mansfield, quoted in ‘‘ M.M.L.” 
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who pare the national cheese at the Admiralty. The economists who 
skin the national flints at the War Office can accomplish the same object 
with genius and dexterity. 

The annual cost of the British Army as shown in the Estimates, is 
about eighteen millions sterling. To this must be added the cost of 
the Indian Army, paid by India. This averages about two hundred 
million rupees, or about eleven millions sterling, making a total cost of 
4#29,000,000.. For this sum we obtain in round numbers 220,000 
Regular British soldiers, with a Reserve of 80,000; 108,000 Militia; 
230,000 Volunteers ; and 150,000 native Indian soldiers, a total of about 
780,000 men. The price is high, but the great expense, compared to 
the cost of other Armies, is not solely due to voluntary service. We 
have difficulties of transport to deal with which are unknown to other 
Armies, besides the great expense of fortifying and garrisoning a large 
number of isolated stations abroad. ‘There is no doubt, however, that a 
large part of our heavy expenditure is directly due to voluntary service. 
But perhaps from a point of view other than the financial, we do not come 
out of it so badly. For it is to be remembered that one advantage of 
voluntary service is that, by adopting it, we escape the disadvantages of 
compulsory service. 

The Volunteer force of Great Britain is an outcome of the voluntary 
sentiment of this country. As such, its value as an aid to the defence 
of the Empire has a direct bearing on’ the advantage or disadvantage of 
voluntary service. This value, however, is not easy to fix, with reference 
either to national or to military considerations. For although the Force 
stands as an example of national virtue in the highest degree in so far 
as the individuals composing it are concerned, yet its existence, in its 
present form, seems to show that something is wanting in the national 
spirit of the body of the people. The personal sacrifices to which the 
Volunteers submit show up strongly the apathy of those who are content 
to stand aside and leave to others the task of preparing themselves to 
defend the country. In the ideal State, every man who is physically and 
mentally fit should be ready and prepared to take part in the national 
defence. It is not to be expected that this ideal can be absolutely 
attained under voluntary service, but at least it might be expected that a 
majority would recognise their obligation. The manhood of Great 
Britain is now divided into three classes:—those who are enrolled for 
the defence of the country; those who are physically or morally unfit for 
service; and the skulkers. ‘The skulkers are in the majority. It is but 
reasonable to suppose that it is apathy which holds them back, not 
cowardice or want of patriotism; it is the carelessness induced by 
centuries of immunity which makes them blind to their national obliga- 
tions, and turns them from the plain path of duty. But skulkers they 
are, and as skulkers they should be branded by all true men who love 
the land that bred them. 

It is the existence of the Volunteer force, the acceptance by a part 
of the nation of the burden that should be borne by all, which enables 
the skulkers to go free. Were it not for the Volunteers, the skulkers 
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would have to pay, either in cash or in service, for the alternative force. 
If the Volunteers were replaced either by an addition to the Army or to 
the Militia, or by the re-introduction of the ballot, the cost would fall 
on ali alike. As it is, the depressing truth is evident that the majority 
of our countrymen submit willingly to the disgrace of utilising the gener- 
osity of others to escape from the obligations which every man with a 
grain of self-respect should be proud to accept. It is difficult to believe 
that there is any other reason for this than ignorance of the existence 
of these obligations, and perhaps a disbelief in the necessity of fulfilling 
the obligations. But necessity does not at present come into the case. 
It ts a matter of duty. It is good to know, however, that the Volunteer 
force is increasing, and probably will continue to increase. The people 
should be brought to the knowledge of their duty, by public opinion and 
by the voice of the leaders of public opinion. It is not enough for our 
great men to praise the Volunteers. A word or two about those who are 
not Volunteers might have an unexpected effect. There must be many 
of those who are here lumped under the name of skulkers who would 
be ready enough to come forward when the time of trial comes. But 
they should come forward now, get their training, and render themselves 
capable of doing a soldier's work. We are, no doubt, favourably 
situated. There may be time to train men even when invasion is immi- 
nent. But there may be no time. So the people of this country should 
take care that no man evades his moral military obligations who does 
not desire to be considered a selfish and contemptible sluggard, unfit to 
associate with his countrymen, and unworthy of the country which he 
makes his home. 

The military side of the Volunteer questions bristles with difficulties. 
It may be said, first, that it seems a military advantage that only those 
who are ready and willing to serve should fall in for the defence of the 
country. It is better that the skulker should brand himself as such in ~ 
peace-time rather than that he should be found out on service. But 
the military disadvantage of the Volunteers is explained by their very 
name. They are Volunteers; their existence is due to their own 
generosity in money, time, and trouble. Therefore in accepting their 
service, the State must accept their conditions. They agree to serve for 
one sole purpose, to repel invasion; and in order to make sure that they 
will be employed on no other service, the law by which they can be called 
out is drawn up so stringently that it is not improbable that their services 
might not be available until too late. 

The vexed question of discipline or want of discipline is also directly 
dependent on the voluntary system. It is likely, however, that if the 
Volunteers lack discipline in peace, they would soon learn it on service. 
It should not be forgotten that discipline and good conduct are not 
identical, and that isolated instances of misbehaviour, or even of insub- 
ordination, are no tests of the war discipline of a force. 

That which is, to some minds, the great military objection to the 
Volunteers, is one really dependent on national considerations. It is 
said that if there were no Volunteers, the country would consent to 
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increase the Regular Army. But, on the other hand, it must be con- 
sidered that it is the Volunteer movement which has been mainly respon- 
sible for the revival of military spirit in this country, and there seem to 
be equally good grounds for the conclusion that had there been no 
Volunteers, the Regulars would have been no better off. 

Although Great Britain is usually quoted as the great, almost the 
only, example of voluntary service, it is well to remember that, although 
seldom enforced, the law of liability to compulsory service has been a 
principle of the English constitution from Saxon times to the present. 
Universal liability to service, enforced principally by moral influence, 
has existed in Scotland from the earliest days, and in Ireland has some- 
times been enforced, whether legally or not it is difficult to say. In 
England the general levy, which at first was practically the only force 
which existed for the defence of the Kingdom, has occupied a position of 
less and less importance as time went on. The feudal levy became the 
force to be called out first, chiefly because of its more efficient military 
training, its more suitable equipment, and its superior readiness. On 
the decline of the feudal system, the voluntary standing army took the 
place of the feudal levy, but the general levy remained as a last resource 
for home defence, and has so remained ever since... When in 1852 the 
general, or Regular, Militia was re-organised on the basis of voluntary 
service, the local Militia was still left to represent the old general levy,* 
and when in 1859 the Volunteers were revived on something approaching 
a practical system, the local Militia with its ballot box retired still further 
into the background. There it remains, to be called on as a last resource 
for the defence of the Realm. It is not probable that a British Govern- 
ment will be forced to use the compulsory powers which have so long 
remained in abeyance, but no man can foresee the future, and it is well 
that the powers exist. 

At the various times when Great Britain has resorted to compulsory 
service for the Militia or for the Regular forces, the systems of substitu- 
tion and bounty have been very prominent. Substitution may more 
properly be dealt with under compulsory service, but bounty is an evil 
which exists only under voluntary service, or when substitution is 
allowed. It was fully exposed in the American Civil War of 1861-64. 
The Federal Army was mainly a voluntary one, and during the first part 
of the war was composed of the best fighting material of the Northern 
States. Heavy losses in action ‘and by sickness, and the continuous 
improvement in the efficiency of the Confederate Army, compelled the 
Federals to raise large numbers of troops at short intervals. Had the 

1 “ The liability to serve in the general levy has never been extinguished, and 
remains not only in constitutional theory, but also in the statutory and practical 
form of liability to serve both in the general and local Militia.”—‘‘ M.M.L.,” Chap. 
IX., para. 62. 

2 “Tn 1852, however, the system changed and the Militia became a force of 
voluntarily enlisted men, with the ballot in reserve, as the Act of that year 
empowered the Crown of England to resort to the ballot, in case the quota in any 
county was not raised by voluntary enlistment, and also in case of invasion or 
imminent danger.’ —Idem, Chap. IX., para. 74. : 
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North been fighting defensively, had the Union people really experienced 
the horrors of invasion,’ there might have been no difficulty in obtaining 
the recruits required. But a large section of the Northern people was 
indifferent and tired of the war. The first enthusiasm was damped by 
a succession of defeats by inferior numbers, and the reputation of Lee’s 
soldiers was a moral influence which acted as a strong deterrent. So the 
system of large bounties was instituted, and the “bounty jumper” made 
his appearance. The Army at once began to deteriorate. In spite of 
the fact that a large proportion of the Federal troops were veterans, 
that the organisation was improved, and that the leaders had learned 
something of their business, the Army as a fighting machine was no 
better. As numbers increased, so did stragglers. The lax discipline 
was insufficient to deal with the evil, which assumed incredible propor- 
tions. 

Now there were various reasons for this, as there are for most causes 
of military failure. The recruits obtainable at the end of a great war, 
especially an aggressive war, are seldom so good as those who first join 
the colours. Also it must be admitted that veterans, if under a lax 
discipline, are apt to get tired of fighting, and to appreciate the value of 
cover. But the main reason was the excessive bounty. It is right and 
proper that some bounty should be given, something to enable a man to 
start in comfort, but it should be a gift, not an amount sufficient to be 
an inducement. The man who enlists for an excessive bounty, becomes 
a hireling; he is selling his body for the best price obtainable ; he looks 
on himself, and is regarded by his neighbours, as contemptible. This 
is not good fighting material. The first thought of the bounty man is to 
desert and re-enlist to get more bounty. This is bounty-jumping, the 
most lucrative trade that ever existed in that country of high wages, the 
United States. If he fails to desert and is dragged to the Army, he 
becomes a straggler, ever present at rations, and absent in action, “in 
everybody’s mess and nobody’s watch.” He is worse than useless, he 
corrupts others. In a thoroughly disciplined Army, with a general who 
is alive to his responsibility, such men are shot, a dozen at a time, with 
salutary effect; but severe measures, except towards the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of invaded territory, were not popular with the Federals. So the 
evil continued to the end of the war, limiting greatly the enormous 
numerical superiority of the North, hampering the generals, and 
demoralising the rank and file. And there is little doubt that at this 
time there were better men in the North living at homc, kept out of the 
Army by the dread of being considered hirelings and bounty men. 

So much for the evils of bounties offered by Governments to recruits 
for a voluntary Army. Substitution money under compulsory service is 
worse, for there the amount of the bounty is fixed by private enterprise, 
but worst of all is the competition between individuals and the State, 


1 The invasions of Maryland and Pennsylvania were conducted on principles 
very different to those which characterised the Federal invasions of the South. 
There was no ‘ Beast” in the Confederate Army, nor had Frederick and 
Chambersburg the experience of New Orleans. 
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when the system is a combination of voluntary service and of compulsory 
service with substitution. This system obtained in Great Britain at the 
end of the last and the beginning of this century, and it was complicated 
by the fact that the voluntary service was for the Army and the com 
pulsory service for the Militia. Bounties for the Regular Army have 
been given in Great Britain since 1597, and the amount was then 40s.! 
There is nothing harmful or excessive in such bounty, it may be regarded 
as a free gift. But when the ballot for the Militia was instituted, private 
individuals bribed substitutes to take their places, and the price for the 
Militia then followed the law of supply and demand. At the same time, 
recruits were wanted for the Regular Army, and Government raised the 
bounty, but soon found that to get men they must compete with those 
who bought substitutes for the Militia. In other words, the recruit got 
more if he joined the Militia than if he joined the Regular Army. The 
respect for private rights which has always been a principle of British 
Law, carried the matter so far, that if a Militiaman enlisted in the 
Regular Army, he was punished as a deserter. Such incredible stupidity 
could not continue, the Militia was made available as a recruiting ground 
for the Regulars with good effect, but even then “ each man might be 
computed to cost the country £43 in bounty alone.”! 


The effect of this system on the Army was not good, but the evil 
was not nearly so great as in the Federal Army of America, because the 
numbers so raised did not form a very large proportion of the Army, 
and because the British Army was under a strict and unrelaxing dis- 
cipline. Also it must be said that British officers, whatever their military 
failures may be, usually know how to deal with men, and have often 
succeeded in manufacturing food for powder out of the most unpromising 
material. But it was bad for the Army, and worse for the Militia, and 
was, in addition, a ridiculous expense to the country. 


Whilst speaking of the past systems of service in Great Britain, it 
is necessary to mention the compulsory enlistment of paupers and 
criminals. Such a scheme seems odd to our modern ideas, but the 
prison and the workhouse were for long recruiting grounds for our Army. 
“Tt will be well to examine the legislative measures under which recruits 
have been provided in Extraordinary Times—as of war with Foreign 
Powers—noting at the outset that the great principle of supply through- 
out the last century was that of conscription limited to the Criminal and 
Pauper classes.”! The criminal classes have provided recruits for the 
Army from the earliest days until some time in the first half of this 
century. Drafts were sent from prisons as they now are from depots. 
In Queen Anne’s reign, conscription was extended. to paupers, smugglers, 
and such like. Any man was good enough for a soldier, in the opinion 
of the Government, and indeed that shameful doctrine has not yet been 
eradicated from the mind of the British people. It is an idea more 
suited to a moribund ‘State in the last stages of moral decay and political 
debauchery, than to an enlightened country like ours. We may be 


1 «*Clode,” Chap. XV. 
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thankful that now the Army is raising itself to the moral and social stan- 
dard suited to a voluntary Army, that it is taking its place as an honour- 
able calling for honourable men, not as a refuse pit for the sweepings of 
the country. 

In considering the military requirements of Great Britain, the 
question of garrisons in Colonies and Dependencies has been mentioned. 
The necessity for such garrisons imposes a considerable strain on both 
the finance and the organisation of our voluntary Army. It is admitted, 
nevertheless, even in countries which are firm supporters of the com- 
pulsory system, that over-sea garrisons, on so large a scale as those of 
Great Britain, can only be provided by some system of voluntary service. 
To endeavour to lessen the strain on the Regular Army, this country has 
always encouraged the formation of local forces to aid in the defence of 
Colonies or Dependencies, and the proportions to which these local forces 
have attained are not generally realised by the public, nor even by the 
Army. <A_ schedule has been attached (Appendix <A) showing the 
approximate strength of the local forces in those of our Colonies or Pos- 
sessions about which information is procurable. There is, no doubt, 
great variation in the efficiency of these auxiliary troops. But at least 
they are all clothed, armed, and to some extent trained. And _ these 
270,000 men have all voluntarily enrolled themselves for the defence of 
the Empire. “However insuficient their training may be from the 
European point of view, it must not be forgotten that these troops are 
primarily defensive; that they will fight in their own country, and that 
their methods of warfare will be suited to that country. The British 
soldier knows better than anyone else how formidable even an _ unor- 
ganised resistance may be, if thoroughly suited to the exigencies of a 
difficult or unknown country; and we hope that experience of what such 
resistance may become, when organised and controlled, may be for our 
enemies to undergo. The foreign general who is told off to subjugate the~ 
Cape or Australia will have no enviable task; the United States will 
find that the invasion of Canada is not quite a picnic, and if any foreign 
Power is foolish enough to attempt to create a diversion by seizing certain 
of our smaller Colonies or Protectorates, places such as Honduras or 
Sarawak, the expedition will find that it has disturbed a veritable hornet’s 
nest. The principle of self-defence is both noble and politic, and nearly 
all our Colonies haye done something toward effective defence. There 
is much to be done still, but the existence of the present forces shows 
that the patriotism of the Empire abroad is as strong as in the Empire 
at home, and that the fighting instinct of the race does not deteriorate 
under either tropic or arctic conditions. 

Certain of our Colonies (Canada, Queensland, South Australia, and 
the Cape) have, like the Mother Country, adopted the system of com- 
pulsory liability as a Reserve. This is as it should be. The moral 
obligation of every man to defend his home is universally accepted, and 
it is right that power to enforce this obligation, in the last resort, should 
be given to Government. Once accepted as a principle and entered as 
a statute, the power may remain in abeyance; but it is no time to make 
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laws when a country is fighting for existence: that is a time for execu- 
tive action, and the necessary authority should be confided beforehand 
to the responsible person. 

With reference to the latent defensive power of some of our Colonies 
and Dependencies, it is only necessary to say that the trained and 
organised forces are only a small proportion of the available fighting 
force. The supply of arms is not so serious a question in most Colonies 
as it is in the thoroughly settled and well-policed Mother Country. In 
many Colonies it is the custom of every man—white, black, or brown—to 
have arms of some kind available; and for the irregular warfare which 
would be suitable in most cases, uniformity of pattern is unnecessary. 
The facility with which irregular horse was raised in India during the 
Mutiny seems to show that there, at least, there is an available reserve. 
In Canada we know that there are some 200,000 men who have passed 
through the Militia. The Burmese have taken kindly to military, or 
at least, to police service, and we are not likely to under-rate the fighting 
capacity of the untrained Burman. The Maori are not yet extinct; the 
Kandyans might still make things warm in the jungle about Peradenya. 
When the rebellion of 1867 broke out in Sarawak, three days only 
elapsed before Captain Johnson came sailing down the coast with ten 
thousand little devils of the “Dyak Laut.” ‘The defensive forces of our 
Colonies are not to be under-rated; most of them have already gone 
some way in preparing to protect themselves by the voluntary system, 
which seems best suited to the spirit of the British nation, and, at present, 
best suited to our military and to our national requirements. 

A striking example of the difference in the military requirements 
which impel some nations to adopt compulsory service, and allow others 
to retain voluntary service, is to be found in a comparison between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada. The United States 
occupy a peculiarly favourable military situation. There is no great and 
aggressive Power on their frontiers. Nothing is to be feared from Canada 
alone, and Canada is separated by miles of ocean from the effective help 
of the Mother Country. No European Power, except Britain, could 
dream of successfully invading the United States, and Britain is neither 
desirous of injuring the American people, nor likely to be so foolish as 
to willingly engage in such a hazardous venture. The enormous size 
and population of the States, and the vast resources of the country, when 
coupled with the natural difficulties which would beset even the prepara- 
tions of an invader, are in themselves a sufficient protection, for the 
American people have proved their natural aptitude for war, and it 
would be impossible to deny them the time necessary for preparation. 
For these reasons, the States find it unnecessary to keep under arms 
more than a few troops, who are really maintained more as a kind of 
Federal Police than as a Standing Army. The population of the United 
States is some sixty millions, the number of the troops is about twenty- 
seven thousand—a very desirable proportion, from the taxpayer’s point 
of view. 

These advantages of the United States produce corresponding dis- 
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advantages to Canada. The small population and limited resources of 
Canada place her in an inferior military position. The assistance of 
Great Britain, although an inestimable support, cannot with certainty be 
counted on to meet the first shock of an attack from the United States. 
The problem set to Canada is to maintain herself against overwhelming 
natural odds until the Mother Country has time to co-operate. The 
possibility of war with the United States is neither a remote contingency 
nor an unfounded scare. The hostility of the American people towards 
Great Britain is as deep-seated as it is unreasonable, and presents au: 
extraordinary contrast to the uniform sympathy and good-will of the 
British people towards America. Perhaps both opinions would change 
if the nations were better acquainted. This hostility is, however, a grave 
danger to Canada, and has led her to adopt measures to transform her 
natural inferiority into something approaching a military equality. 
The compromise of a voluntary Militia and a compulsory Reserve, by 
means of which Canada hopes to be able to resist aggression, certainly 
seems a suitable arrangement to meet her requirements; but it is to be 
feared that the Canadians either do not understand the full extent of 
their requirements, or are not prepared to make the necessary sacrifices 
to fulfil them. The active Militia, on which Canada puts her trust, 
numbers just over thirty thousand men. The Reserve Militia is prac- 
tically the whole population capable of bearing arms, but there are about 
200,000 who have been more or less trained, probably less. Even this 
force, if thoroughly well equipped and organised, and ready to mobilise 
complete at a few days’ notice, should be sufficient to offer an effective 
resistance to an invasion, for probably the invaders would have even less 
training than the Canadians. But much depends on the organisation. 
It is in organisation that all hastily-raised Armies fail, and the absolute 
lack of any organisation in the military forces of the United States offers 
an opportunity to Canada of putting herself on equal terms without any 
great sacrifices, either pecuniary or social. The principle of compulsory 
liability has been accepted, and it is for the Government to make use of 
the enormous powers thus vested in it. While ‘the patriotism of the 
Canadians is strong enough, as at present, to fill the ranks of the short- 
service active Militia, there is perhaps no necessity to extend compulsory 
liability to compulsory service. The principle of liability should be a 
sufficient basis on which to build a system of organisation which, until 
the United States take some measures to prepare their forces for offensive 
warfare, should ensure to Canada the security of her frontier, and 
perhaps leave her a trifle of military advantage into the bargain. But 
Canada must remember that offensive preparations in the United States 
can only be aimed in one direction, and should such preparations assume 
threatening proportions, Canada will have to choose between submission 
to an unscrupulous enemy or submission to some of the sacrifices of 
compulsory service. The sacrifices need not be many, for Canada has 
not to prepare for a single-handed death struggle. But time is wanted 
to develop the fighting power of the Empire and to bring it to bear at 
the decisive point, and if the Dominion cannot tide over the necessary 
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interval, it is on the Dominion that the suffering will fall. The problem 
is not complicated, and the solution need not be alarming; but facts 
should be met and measure taken, the sooner the better. And if the 
menace which overshadows Canada should become even more formid- 
able, it is well to remember that it is better to live in an armed camp 
than in a fool’s paradise. 


. Ill. 

The system of service which has been adopted by Holland is based 
on a principle which is often recommended for our own country. 
Holland has two Armies—one for Home defence, and. one for Colonial 
service. The Colonial Army is voluntary; the Home Amny is partly 
voluntary and partly compulsory; that is, the ballot is used to complete 
the establishment when voluntary recruits are not forthcoming in suff- 
cient numbers. In Holland, voluntary enlistment has never been suffi- 
cient to fill the ranks; it has only been possible with difficulty to obtain 
a nucleus of volunteers from which to provide non-commissioned officers. 
The Home Army is unpopular, and according to expert opinion, exceed- 
ingly inefficient. The permanent cadre of the Army comprises only a 
proportion of officers and non-commissioned officers; the rank and file 
are a kind of compulsory Militia who join the permanent cadre for a 
training of a few months. This compulsory Militia is further lowered in 
standard by the universal system of substitution, a system which is alone 
sufficient to ruin an Army. 

The strength of the Army and Reserve is about 78,000. The 
auxiliaries, called Schutterij and Landstorm, are formidable only on 
paper. There are, however, some 37,000 men in the Schutterij who 
have served in the Army. The reserve Schutterij, numbering some 
80,000 men, is neither clothed, armed, nor trained, and the Landstorm 
is in like case. These f rces do not really exist, yet in each of them 
substitution is permitted. The Home Army with its Reserves thus 
consists of about 120,000 men with some training, of whom about 
13,000 have been trained for more than a year. It is not quite the kind 
of organisation to make Europe tremble. 

The Colonial Army is of some practical value, and tales of its 
courage and endurance are known to every newspaper reader. The 
engagement is voluntary and is for four or six years. Men have the 
privilege of re-engaging, and it speaks for the popularity of the service, 
and the spirit of the soldiers, that about 70 per cent. avail themselves 
of the privilege.’ The numbers are based on the requirements, and the 
total strength is about 34,000, of whom 14,000 are Europeans. There 
is no reserve. 

When one considers the extraordinary difference between these two 
Armies in efficiency and spirit, the conclusion is inevitable that the 
arrangement is not a sound one. The Dutch are normally at peace at 
home, and at war abroad, a combination which renders possible the 
development of military eficiency in the highest degree. The popularity 
of the Colonial Army should point out to the Hollanders their, proper 
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course. It is well enough to have their Colonial service to some extent 
a separate one, but they should utilise the military spirit of their foreign 
service volunteers to raise the tone and increase the efficiency of the 
Home Army. The Colonial soldiers should be first trained in the Home 
Army, and there should be a regular interchange of officers between the 
two forces. The young blood of Holland might think it worth while to 
enlist if the prospect of a campaign was held out, and the officers who 
are responsible for the training of the Home Army would indubitably 
be improved by a little experience of Acheen. 

The Army of Holland is useful in one respect at least, it serves to 
point a moral. Those who glibly talk of the advantage of a separate 
foreign service Army for Great Britain may here find food for reflection. 


IV. 

Germany is above all things a military Power. Since there have 
been Kings in Prussia, the efficiency of the Army has been their first 
care, and usually their efforts have been successful. In the beginning of 
this century, however, the conservative military institutions of Prussia 
met the democratic organisation of France, and proved themselves 
obsolete and untrustworthy. Since then, Prussia has been ever in the 
front of military progress; her experience of the disasters of subjugation 
has taught her that no sacrifice in peace-time is too great, so long as 
it will ensure immunity from the horrors of invasion. 

The restoration of Prussian independence, after its fall in 1806, 
was due to a rigorous employment of the system of compulsory short 
service. It was a most favourable opportunity for the development of 
such a system. Compulsion was practically unnecessary, the Prussian 
people had but one desire—to be armed, trained, and led against the 
enemy. The trade of the country was at a standstill, the exactions of 
the conquerors were intolerable. The Government had only to encourage 
a national rising, not to compel the service of unwilling recruits. Since 
that time the war strength of Prussia has been practically limited only 
by population; since 1870 Germany has accepted the Prussian system, 
and the full strength of the German manhood is now ready to defend 
the Empire at any moment. 

This is a great result, and from a military point of view is perhaps 
an enviable one. It is impossible to suggest an alternative organisation 
which could so well fulfil the needs of the German Empire even for 
defence. Menaced as that Empire is by powerful neighbours, some of 
whom are not too friendly, its trust must be in numbers and readiness. 
The military necessities of Germany are so totally different from those 
of Britain that it is idle to draw comparisons of military strength between 
them. ‘The case of Germany is, shortly, that she must have numbers, 
she must have readiness, and she cannot afford to pay much. Numbers 
she must have to guard her frontiers. Readiness she must have, for if 
found unready she might be crushed before she had time to develop her 
resources. And the price must be moderate. Compulsory service is 
the only system which will fulfil the conditions; Germany must accept 
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compulsory service and make the best of it.: And it is generally 
admitted that Germany has made the best of it. 

The military advantages which compulsory service has brought to 
Germany are many. The first is, that in war she can avail herself of the 
maximum possible number of soldiers. This is a point of even greater 
importance than at first appears. Owing to one of the disadvantages of 
compulsory service, the necessary limitation of the period of service, it 
is not to be expected that the training of the German soldier is a com- 
plete one. Numbers must make up for want of training, the perfect 
organisation of great masses must counterbalance any defects or in- 
feriority of individuals. 

The advantages conferred by compulsory service in the matter of 
organisation have been more thoroughly understood and more completely 
worked out by Germany than by any other nation. For the one blot 
on her system of organisation, Germany has only herself to thank. By 
admitting, or rather including, a discordant factor in her otherwise 
homogeneous and fairly united confederacy, she has destroyed the sym- 
metry of her scheme and impaired the efficiency of her forces. But, 
excluding the Reichsland for the present, the organisation of the Army 
and the decentralisation of the component parts require no arguments to 
recommend them. 

Only those points on organisation will be noted on here which, 
either for their existence or for their completeness, depend on com- 
pulsory service. 

The Army of Germany, still excepting the Reichsland, is in almost 
every respect a territorial one. The Guard Corps, it is true, is not 
territorial, but this is a voluntary concession to sentiment or to decorative 
effect, and does not interfere with the general scheme. The ordinary 
army corps are recruited and stationed in their own districts, their 
mobilisation stores and supplies are held in their districts, and from 
their districts they draw, in war-time, all that they may require to keep 
them efficient. The army corps is a little territorial army, commanded 
and administered in peace by those who will command and administer 
it in war. Decentralisation is carried to its utmost limit, the only check 
being the stern rule of personal responsibility. A contrast indeed to 
our semi-system of territorial compromise and make-believe decentralisa- 
tion. A contrast due to certain advantages of compulsory service. The 
military areas are calculated for the number of recruits which they will 
have to supply. Small exchanges, and the use of the Guard Corps 
to equalise supply and demand, make the system one of extreme pre- 
cision. The presence of all the Reserve men in the army corps district 
simplifies and hastens the process of mobilisation. The administrative 
autonomy of army corps, a triumph of decentralisation, is only rendered 





1 Every German regiment does not live in its district, because of the 
necessity for garrisoning Alsace-Lorraine, and because the IX., X., and XIV. 
A.C.’s have not sufficient population in their districts to furnish recruits for all 
their infantry regiments. Recruits from Alsace-Lorraine are distributed among 
Guard IV., VII., X., and XI. Corps. 
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possible by the completeness of the territorial distribution, which again 
is directly dependent on the compulsory system. 

A noticeable military advantage of compulsory service is the power 
conferred on the authorities of taking their recruits at the most suitable 
age, and of choosing the best of them for service without having to pay 
anything extra for these privileges. No doubt, with voluntary service it 
is possible to insist that recruits shall be of suitable age and physical 
standard, but such fastidiousness is expensive; and even Britain, which 
is, we are taught to believe, the richest country in the world, is content 
with an easy and often relaxed rule of inspection. The Germans, how- 
ever, can insist that their soldiers shall be grown men, that they shall 
be fit for service; and, in addition, that they shall serve in the branch 
for which they are most suited. Territorial esprit de corps is con- 
sidered sufficient for the ordinary German recruit, and he is shunted 
into a regiment of his district, horse, foot, or guns, without much con- 
sideration of his private opinion of the relative merits of corps, or his 
personal preference for a particular branch of the service. 

The higher social and educational standard of the men, under com- 
pulsory service, is also worth noticing. Where no substitution is per- 
mitted, the rank and file of the Army represent the civil population in 
all grades; and the standard of education, and perhaps of conduct, is 
higher than in most voluntary Armies. This is probably an advantage, 
although the point is sometimes contested in so far as purely fighting 
efficiency is concerned. It seems an advantage, however, when the short 
training of the German soldier is considered. The standard of educa- 
tion has certainly something to do with the very rapid progress of the 
German recruits, and the comparatively high social standard has as 
certainly something to do with the absence of crime. But there may be 
things more valuable in the soldier than even intelligence and good 
conduct. 

It must be confessed that the military advantages of compulsory 
service, which have been noted above, are principally of the type of 
conveniences. The advantage of numbers, which has been slightly 
treated from its military side, is of much more importance from a 
national point of view. For Germany, a large Army is at present a 
vital necessity. The needs of the future can only be guessed, but there 
are no signs as yet of any relaxation in the armed guard of Continental 
Europe. In every country we find increase, increase in numbers, in 
efficiency, in readiness, save only in unfortunate Italy, whose ambition 
has overstrained her endurance. It is not the part of Germany to lead 
the way in a process of general disarmament. The frontier of the 
Vosges is not the frontier of the Rhine, and Germany herself has caused 
the insecurity against which she has now to guard. We hear a great 
deal of the strain imposed on Germany by her military establishments 
and of the social and financial sacrifices of the German people, of the 
probability of social revolution, and the prospect of national bankruptcy. 
But the Germans—Emperor, noble, and peasant—know well that the 
reduction of the Army would open a graver outlook to their view. 
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National sacrifices mean national insurance, and they will continue to 
pay the premium ungrudingly in the hope that some day they may take 
some steps to lessen the risk, some measures such as those which secured 
them a few years’ tranquiility after 1871. But at present it may well be 
called a national advantage, the preservation of the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Empire. And if it cannot be said that this result is directly 
due to compulsory service, at least, the result would be impossible 
without compulsory service. For it is to compulsory service that 
Germany owes her readiness. There is always an element of uncertainty 
in any organisation depending on voluntary service, which impedes, 
more or less, all arrangements, but especially mobilisation arrangements. 

In some ways, the extension of the military spirit among the general 
population must be counted an advantage, although there are some dis- 
advantages nearly allied to it. A military spirit, whatever its defects may 
be, is likely to be a national, and to some extent, a patriotic spirit. The 
unreasoning patriotic instinct which, even in our own _ ultra-civilian 
country, is sometimes fanned to enthusiasm by the sight of a flag or the 
sound of a band, is fostered in the German by his army service. The 
consciousness of duty performed for the State usually produces a personal 
feeling of loyalty to the State, and loyalty is a force to be reckoned with 
in times of either social or national trouble. But this advantage will 
only hold good in a country like Germany, where the majority of the 
recruits are not altogether unwilling to render their service. The really 
unwilling recruit does not absorb much loyalty during his years of 
enforced service. Rather is he inclined to consider his discomforts and 
his arduous life as injuries done to him by the State, and to turn a 
discontented mind to the plausible teachings of socialism and anarchy. 
“But if the military system does much to employ and reclaim the dan- 
gerous classes, if it teaches loyalty and obedience and respect, it also 
brings with it burdens which are steadily fomenting discontent. Cer- 
tainly, the great military nations of the world are not those in which 
anarchy, socialism, and nihilism are least rife. Of all the burdens that 
a modern Government can impose on its subjects, incomparably the 
heaviest is universal compulsory military service, and to a large minority 
of those who undergo it, it is the most irritating and the most crushing 
servitude.” 

But to the foreigner it appears that the national spirit is strong in 
Germany. The tendency to assume a somewhat overbearing attitude, 
shown both in the official communications of diplomacy and in the irre- 
sponsible frothings of the popular Press, is an evidence of the moral 
strength of the nation. 

The disadvantages of compulsory service in Germany are not diffi- 
cult to schedule, but the amount of their influence is not easily assessed. 
The most important is that which is always brought forward as a fatal 
argument against conscription, that is, the loss of the labour of the peace 
army. Halfa million useless mouths to be fed by the country—so runs the 








1 Lecky, ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty.” 
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indictment—half a million idle pairs of hands that might be helping to 
increase the land’s commercial prosperity. Or the flower of the nation’s youth 
imprisoned in barracks, learning only to kill and to be killed—good workmen 
spoiling by a vile apprenticeship. 

There is something in this, no doubt, but it is an argument which 
is more convincing when put forward in general terms than when dis- 
sected and analysed. ‘That is probably why those who use the argument 
do not, as a rule, attempt to show by calculation or even by detailed 
reasoning the exact or approximate amount of loss which these melan- 
choly arrangements impose on the nation. In truth, it is a question 
rather for the political economist than for the soldier, but there are some 
few principles of political economy which the experts in that branch of 
science have failed to obscure entirely, and one of these principles is that 
there is a certain relation between supply and demand. The price of 
unskilled labour in Germany is very low—in this country it would be 
called starvation rate—and indeed, the price of skilled labour also is lower 
in Germany than in most countries. To the uninitiated this would seem 
to show that the supply cf labour is quite equal to, if not greater than, 
the demand, and that if the half million energetic young men were let 
loose in the country they would either reduce wages still further, or oust 
the less able of those who are now employed, or emigrate, or starve. 
Which of these undesirable results is to confer a benefit on the nation 
it is difficult to see. The capitalist and the emigration agent might be 
enraptured at the prospect, but to the general public the vision would 
lack charm. 

No doubt this reasoning may be exaggerated, or to some extent 
fallacious, but the point remains an open one to be admitted or to be 
disproved. If not entirely disproved, then it is worthy of consideration 
whether men are not better in barracks than in the workhouse, and 
whether military discipline is not more healthful and improving than 
parish labour.' 

The social disadvantages of conscription are considerable. It is a 
severe trial for a young man to leave his home and submit for two years 
to the arduous service and rigorous discipline of a compulsory Army. 
The extremely severe training of the German recruit is no doubt finally 
an advantage to him, apart from the possible physical and mental im- 
provement it may cause. It is only by unremittent hard work that the 
recruit can be brought to the standard of a trained soldier in his short 
term of service. The standard should be considered invariable, the 
severity of the training and the length of service vary inversely. It is 
perhaps a less severe trial to be driven for two years than to be merely 
worked hard for three years. Either may be made sufficiently unpleasant, 
and stories are occasionally heard of cases where the unpleasantness has 


1 «It [compulsory service] at least gives them the tastes and habits of civilised 
men, corrects many senseless prejudices, forms brave, steady, energetic, and 
It mitigates the problems of the unemployed and of pauperism, 
and exercises a reforming influence on the idlest and most disorderly elements in 
society.” —Lecky, *‘ Democracy and Liberty.” 


patriotic citizens. 
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been aggravated by a discipline whose necessary severity sometimes 
degenerates into harshness. Some of.cers are unable to distinguish 
between strict discipline and harsh treatment, and the officers of com- 
pulsory Armies are the greatest sinners in this respect. In a voluntary 
Army, discipline, administered with due regard to justice and formality, 
must be sufficiently strict to preserve good order and authority, but 
irresponsible ill-treatment of the soldier must be exceptional and must be 
repressed. The voluntary recruit is a free agent, he will accept and will 
submit to discipline according to law and the custom of the service ; but 
if bullying the soldiers in our Army attained anything like the propor- 
tions of the evil in some foreign Armies, there would be a rapid diminu- 
tion in the numbers of the aspirants to military glory. This tendency to 
harsh treatment by officers is an unmixed disadvantage of compulsory 
service, both from a social and from a military point of view; and the 
almost unfailing submission of the German soldier to the most captious 
tyranny, however beautiful as an example of meekness and resignation, 
does not inspire any confident admiration of his independence or pug- 
nacity. The Germans are of opinion that the thorough discipline of 
large masses is more important in war than are the fighting qualities of 
individuals; and their two latest experiences, so far as they go, have 
proved the correctness of their theory. But their two experiences were 
simply a brilliant series of successes, and soldiers should be trained to 
meet disaster as well as success. Germany should not forget that dis- 
cipline did not outlast the first reverses of the old Prussian Army. 
The unfailing luck which has followed Prussian arms through one cam- 
paign and German arms through another, may fail them in a third; and 
although discipline may suffice while the German hosts are reaping easy 
laurels, yet they may find that something more than discipline is wanted 
when the stars in their courses fight against them, and disaster is 
darkening into despair. Slaves do not make good soldiers, and the 
practice of a servile submission to personal ill-treatment cannot but cause 
some deterioration in fighting qualities. There are crises in the experi- 
ences of every Army when the powers of discipline are exhausted, 
and the teachings of military science are forgotten; then the native 
instinct of the man becomes the decisive factor, and the favour of 
Victory is given to those who refuse to recognise her rival—Defeat. 
We have learned much from the Germans, but they have not yet given 
us, nor are they likely to, a page of history which can compare with the 
story of the Sandbag Battery, nor one that can take its place in the 
records of honour with the passage, “eighteen hundred unwounded men, 
the remnant of six thousand unconquerable British soldiers, stood 
triumphant on the fatal hili.”? 

Nearly all the countries which enforce compulsory military service 
have, at one time or another, countenanced a system which not only 
destroys the moral advantages of compulsory service, but tends to bring 
the service generally into disfavour and disrepute. This is the system 
of substitution. It is only right and just that certain citizens should be 








1 Napier's “ Peninsular War,” Book XII., chap. 6. 
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excused service in the active Army, for definite reasons. The sole support 
of a family is seldom taken. Men who can satisfy the authorities that 
they will be more useful to the State if allowed to pursue their ordinary 
vocations, without the interruption of military service, may properly be 
excused. But to get the full benefit of compulsory service, no suitable 
man should be allowed, by financial arrangement, to evade his liability. 
Compulsory service can only be popular if it makes no distinctions. 
Evasions, either by favour or by payment, must create a grievance in the 
minds of those who, for lack of interest or of money, are held to serve. 
When all ranks and all conditions of men serve together for the good of 
the State, with no distinctions of social or financial station, the duty is 
more cheerfully accepted. The youth of the nation come to consider 
service as inevitable, and make the best of it. But when substitutions are 
permitted, then there is one law for the rich and another for the poor. 
The uniform of a private becomes, to some extent, a badge of poverty. 
Young men who probably would have no personal objection to a year 
or two of soldiering are dissuaded by their relations, who soon learn to 
look upon the presence of a member of their family in the Army as a 
social disgrace. Consequently, the rank and file of the Army come to 
be drawn almost entirely from the lowest classes.' Not that this is to be 
considered entirely a military disadvantage, but it tends to lower the 
status of the Army in the opinion both of the public and of the Army 
itself. The soldier is then looked upon much as is the misdemeanant 
who cannot afford to avail himself of the option of a fine, and military 
service is considered a disgrace to be avoided like imprisonment. 

In countries where a virulent form of substitution is rife, the effects 
are not difficult to observe. The intense unpopularity of service in the 
Home Army of Holland, and the military indifference of misguided 
Belgium, may be partly accounted for as a result of the evils of this 
system. 

" When substitution is forbidden, it is still possible for those who are 
fortunate enough to possess social rank, or ample means, or thorough 
education, to escape those of the conditions of military service which 
would be more of a trial to them than to men who are brought up 
in a rougher school. There is the prospect of joining as an officer, and 
no doubt some of the vacancies in the large corps of officers required for 
a compulsory Army are filled by those who become officers rather to 
escape service as privates, than from any pronounced taste for the 
military profession. The system of short-service volunteers is attractive 


' « Le remplacement a non-seulement altéré le principe de la conscription, en 
versant dans I'armée une classe de plus en plus mauvaise, il a encore eu pour 
résultat de diminuer le nombre des volontaires et de nuire ainsi au recrutement des 
cadres. Le jeune homme intelligent et bien élevé ne s'enrdle plus, lorsqu’on lui 
donne pour compagnons de chambrée des mercenaires qui sont le rebut des 
derniéres classes de la société. On tombe alors dans ce cercle vicieux signalé 
par de Tocqueville : ‘L’élite de la nation é¢vite la carriére militaire, parce que 
cette carriére n'est pas honorée, et elle n'est point honorée parce que I'élite de la 
nation n'y entre plus.’ "—‘‘ Le Service Obligatoire en Belgique,” par un Colonel 


de | Armée. 
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to those who desire to complete their military service quickly and easily. 
And by the prohibition of substitution, the tone of the Army is raised, 
and the life in the ranks is made pleasanter by the large admixture of 
men of education and social training. 

It will be noticed that this argument is far-reaching. It practically 
amounts to the suggestion that military service, if compulsory, should be 
universal. This suggestion is blocked by the fact that many countries, 
although they cannot afford to raise all the men they want by voluntary 
enlistment, would yet find an Army raised by universal service beyond 
both their means and their requirements. For such countries, a com- 
promise is inevitable, but, at any rate, the first reductions in establish- 
ment should be made by means of increased exemptions which would be - 
arranged to set free a body of useful workers, rather than by a system 
of pecuniary substitution, which confers privileges, to a large extent, on 
the moneyed and leisured classes. It is a pity as well as a mistake, to 
deprive the “golden youth” of one of their few opportunities of being 
of some service to the State which protects their interests.’ 

The balloting system which is almost universally employed as an 
expedient to wipe out the difference between numbers available and 
numbers required, cannot be looked upon as altogether satisfactory. It 
is interesting to notice how invariably the ticket number which represents 
“service” is popularly called the unlucky number, while that which 
means “exemption” is the lucky number. It is a scathing commentary 
on official flourishes about “the privilege of serving the State.” He, 
whose lot it is to serve, has a grievance. A grievance from which every- 
body suffers loses its sting; it is the contemplation of the happiness of 
the fortunate which embitters the lot of the unlucky. The average 
recruit does not care much whether his favoured neighbour owes his 
good fortune to the discrimination of Providence, as represented by the 
ballot box, or to the nepotism of man, as represented by the Government. 
His point is that he has to serve and the other man has not, and he 
does not see why. The attitude is a natural, if an unphilosophic, one, 
and its causes act directly on the spirit of the Army, and indirectly on 
the loyalty of the nation. 

The financial disasters which have overtaken Italy in her strenuous 
attempt to take rank as a great military Power, cannot be altogether laid 
to the account of compulsory service. Compulsory service is, or ought 
to be, the cheapest of all kinds of service. A voluntary soldier must be 
paid, but a pressed man must take what is given him, and most Govern- 


1 « Sans doute, si l'on admet le service personnel en Belgique, he’ jeunes gens 
des familles aisées devront passer un an sous les drapeaux, mais loin d’avoir 4 s’en 
plaindre, ils devront au contraire s’en féliciter, puisqu’ils apprendront dans l'armée 
a respecter l'autorité et la discipline, et 4 vivre avec ordre, décence et régularité. 
Leur conduite sera surveillée et aucun écart ne restera impuni ; ils s'instruiront, en 
un mot, dans le métier des armes et se retremperont dans le sentiment du devoir. 
Excellente école de subordination et de respect, qui fera disparaitre peu 4 peu 
cette espéce de nullités ridicules et désceuvrées qu’on appelait autrefois des 
muscadins, et qui porte aujourd'hui le nom de petits crevés.'—‘* Le Service Obliga- 
toire en Belgique,” par un Colonel de l’Armée. 
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ments in the payment of their conscripts err rather on the side of thrift 
than of extravagance. 

But although the failure of Italy is chiefly due to her pretentious 
ambition, it must not be forgotten that it was compulsory service and its 
deceitful fascination, which gave her the first impulse on her extravagant 
career, and seduced her with the attractive prospect of flaunting her 
newly-recognised importance before the gaze of the admiring world. It 
was the glamour of great possibilities, suggested by the financial advan- 
tages of conscription, which has brought her to grief. | Compulsory 
service would have permitted Italy to produce a very respectable Army at 
a very moderate cost. But this was not sufficient to satisfy the somewhat 
vain and reckless Italian nature. Italy must have a great Army; the 
men required were ready, so the money required was borrowed, and then 
began the lamentable pecuniary troubles which have now brought Italy 
to the verge of bankruptcy, troubles due to the ostentatious and mistaken 
policy which insisted on maintaining an Army larger than the means of 
the country allowed or the requirements of the country demanded. And 
to the same policy is due the foolish Colonial enterprise which has 
wasted so much blood and treasure. 

In 1870 Italy was a new Kingdom, her people poor, her resources 
undeveloped. The country was still suffering from centuries of turbulent 
misgovernment, and the finances had not recovered from the strain of 
a great war. The conditions were not favourable to the attempt to 
create a great military Power in a few years. And in order to handicap 
themselves still further, the Italians must needs insist on making their 
nation a first-class naval Power also. For some years their efforts suc- 
ceeded, and on paper, at least, Italy was a great Power; but there was 
evil at the root of the system, and, in this case, want of money was 
the root of the evil. The results to Italy have been baneful. Not only 
have the people been taxed almost beyond endurance to meet the 
current expenses of unnecessary armaments. The development of the 
country has been checked for lack of means. The growth of commerce, 
and the spread of education, have been stunted by the influence of the 
most pinching parsimony. The prosperity and contentment which were 
expected to follow the fulfilment of the dream of United italy seem 
farther off now than when the country was desolated by the tyranny of 
independent provincial governments. 

The Italian forces at war strength amount to something over two- 
and-a-half millions of trained men.' The administration of the Army 
is certainly not in itself extravagant, for the total average cost per annum 
(peace time) is only between ten and eleven millions sterling.’ But the 
simple fact is that Italy cannot afford to pay ten millions for her Army. 
Surely now the Italians must wish that they had been more moderate in 
their schemes, and that, having adopted compulsory service, the cheapest 
kind of military organisation, they had endeavoured to secure the benefit 
of its economy. There was no imminent national danger to force on 


1 Zanotti, ‘‘Reclutamento e ordinamento di pace dell’ esercito italiano.” 
2 Schuler, ‘‘ Italiens Wehrkraft.”’ 
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Italy the maintenance of an enormous armed force. There was no reason 
why Italy should take a hand in the diplomatic game of beggar-my- 
neighbour, in which other States indulged.'. Rather was it an oppor- 
tunity for the King to set his newly-acquired house in order and to arrange 
that his accounts should bear some due proportion to his income. But 
evil counsels prevailed, and now the despairing peasant is ready to curse 
the Army, the Government, and the King with ominous impartiality. 
“L’esercito” is the trouble, they say, but “il Re” is the source of the 
trouble. A disappointing result after twenty-six yeats of United Italy, 
and it is to be feared that the full price has not yet been paid. “ Neither 
will it be, that a people overlaid with taxes should ever become valiant 
and martial. . . So that you may conclude that no people overlaid 
with tribute is fit for empire.’”* 


Some points which in one country are considered advantages of 
compulsory service are in another looked upon as disadvantages. The 
territorial system which obtains generally in Germany, is considered to 
be unrivalled for convenience and speediness in mobilisation. Yet Italy 
has gone to the trouble of devising a most complicated scheme of posting 
recruits, in order that regiments shall not be territorial, that is, that the 
men of a regiment shall not be natives of their regimental district. For 


the Reichsland, Germany has adopted a similar scheme, which, like the 


Italian, is due to political considerations, and for the Reichsland some 
such arrangement seems necessary. But the new German Empire and 
the new Kingdom of Italy have, for general purposes, taken directly 
opposite views. Neither could be considered an absolutely homogeneous 
nation, but in Germany the military advantage was seized and the 
political question disregarded. In Italy the somewhat sentimental 
national scheme has caused-a practical military difficulty. 


V. 

The possible disadvantage of an Army becoming a party in the 
State with a bias which may bring it into opposition to the will of the 
general population, is one that is more likely to show itself under com- 
pulsory than under voluntary service, provided always that the voluntary 
soldiers are not foreign mercenaries. “The disadvantage is not really due 
to the compulsory system itself, but is a consequence of the dispropor- 
tionate strength of the Army compared to the population, a strength 
which is only possible under compulsory service. A compulsory Army 
on a great scale is bound to be one of the most important, if not the 
most important, of the great departments of the State ; the Government 


1 This opinion, hemewer, is hard to kill, and even in 1896 we find a talented 
and clear-headed Italian writing thus :—‘t Nessuno pud dire ora qual piega pren- 
deranno le cose in Europa, e se quel conflitto che da anni la diplomazia si affatica 
non forse a evitare, ma semplicamente a ritardare, scoppierA presto o tardi. Ma 
le nazione che presumibilmente dovranno prendervi parte—e 7 /talia é fra queste— 
hanno I’ obbligo di prepararvisi e di esservi, per quanto é possibile, continuamente 
pronte.”"—Mantegazza, ‘‘ La Guerra in Africa,” p. 50. 

2 Bacon, ‘‘ On the True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates.” 
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is likely to adopt a somewhat military colouring, and the sense of 
importance extends to the Army, more especially to the corps of officers, 
who are more or less permanently in the Service. ‘The officers, when 
they see national requirements made subservient to military convenience, 
are naturally led to attach to themselves some of that importance which 
belongs to their Service, and to imagine that their views should prevail 
even on matters other than military, and in many cases of this kind 
the troops are apt to follow their officers. There are not many modern 
cases in which thfs feeling has caused open rupture between the Army 
and the people, but in nearly every country where service is compulsory 
the covert antagonism between the military and the civil elements has 
a noticeable effect. In France, where the Government is civilian in its 
composition and sympathies, there is an ever-present dread of the influ- 
ence of the Army in political affairs. It is this fear which accounts for 
the oficial discouragement of any officer of high rank who distinguishes 
himself either in the military or the political field. In Germany, on the 
other hand, where the Government is practically a military one, the 
objection of the civil population to the influence of the Army is largely 
responsible for the growth of socialism. In Italy, with a military King 
and a civilian Government, it seems at present likely that the military 
desire to vindicate the honour of the Army may override the peaceful 
wishes of the people. 

In all these countries, the soldier has no franchise. Apart from the 
possibility of the soldier’s vote being undesirable vecause of the peculiar 
influence which can be brought to bear on him, it seems a good principle 
to insist on the Army being non-political. Soldiers are servants of the 
State, and should be neither supporters nor opponents of the particular 
Government which represents the State. Politics as a rule mean dis- 
sension, and dissension is the ruin of an Army. And if the opinion of 
the Army be unanimous, then the case is no better, for the Army becomes 
a danger to the State. 

In a country where universal service prevails, the opinion of the 
Army, although not expressed by the franchise, may have a powerful 
influence. For the military instinct, a species of esprit de corps, is not 
confined to the men with the colours, but is diffused throughout the 
population. Those who have served have not forgotten their pride in 
the Service. Therefore when an opportunity arises which promises dis- 
tinction without national danger, it is possible that the desire for glory 
may lead the nation beyond the limits of prudence and justice. Among 
savage nations, this is common enough; neither Cetewayo nor Lobengula 
could hold in their young men. The same thing may well occur even 
with a civilised Government, when une grande nation armée has borne 
for a generation the burden of an expensive peace. 

1 “And while Parliamentary Government is everywhere showing signs of 
growing inefficiency and discredit, the Armies of Europe are steadily strengthening, 
absorbing more and more the force and manhood of Christendom. Some observers 
are beginning to ask themselves whether these two things are likely always to go 
on together, and always to maintain their present relation—whether the eagles 
will always be governed by the parrots.” —Lecky, ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty.” 
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The opinion is sometimes expressed that there is a certain political 
danger attached to universal service in that, in case of rebellion or revo- 
lution, those who oppose the Government will have received the same 
military training as those who support it. This may be, to some minds, 
a disadvantage of compulsory service, but there are two important points 
which tend to modify such an opinion. The first is that by compulsory 
service the nation may be, to a considerable extent, educated in loyalty. 
It is not always so, but under a Government which deserves to live, it 
ought to be so. The other point is that neither rebellion nor revolution 
is necessarily iniquitous. Revolution has often been the saving of a 
country, and, from the national point of view, it may be a distinct 
advantage that there should be no danger of the repression of national 
feeling by the power of the Army. It must be admitted that there is 
no weapon so well suited to the needs of a tyrant as a Standing Army 
of moderate strength, recruited on the voluntary system. 

Some interesting points on the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of voluntary and compulsory service are brought out in the history of 
the civil war in America. The system of the North was principally a 
voluntary one; although the Government had recourse to compulsory 
service, it was not conscription of a kind to bear hardly on the people. 
The Federal Government ordered the State Governments to supply a 
certain quota of men. The greater number of the men required were 
obtained by voluntary recruiting ; the enormous bounties had some effect 
on this. When the number of volunteers was insufficient, the deficiencies 
were made up by ballot. But from this ballot, anybody could escape 
on payment of $300, and this practically confined the drafting to the 
lower orders. It does not appear that any very great number were 
obtained by compulsory enlistment; the results of the first attempts at 
enforcing it were discouraging. Serious riots broke out in New York, 
and were imminent elsewhere ; the Government, by a system of combined 
terrorism and conciliation, succeeded in restoring order, and afterwards 
used as little as possible the powers of conscription which it claimed. 
The legality of the powers under which the Government acted was con- 
stantly contested, and this made the President still more chary of 
exercising them. 

Therefore, despite the occasional drafting, it may be said, looking 
to the constitution of the Army generally, and to the very limited form 
of conscription which was employed, that the Federal Army was prac- 
tically, and for two years was entirely, a voluntary Army. From this 
system the North reaped one great advantage. The war was an offensive 
war, waged to support a principle, the principle of union. The voluntary 
system made the war a war of sentiment. Every voluntary recruit-who 
enlisted became not only a soldier but a supporter of the principle, and 
he carried with him the sympathies of his relations and his friends. 
But had the Government, especially in the early days of the war, 
enforced a rigorous system of compulsory service, it seems likely that the 
sympathies of the people, both combatants and non-combatants, would 
have been so alienated, that the surrender of the principle, for the sake 
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of peace, would have been inevitable. It is impossible to read the 
political history of the war without coming to the conclusion that, so 
far as the North was concemed, the voluntary system on which it was 
mainly conducted, whatever military difficulties it may have caused, 
acted strongly as a stimulus to patriotism. 

But it cannot be said that the Federal success was in any other way 
due to the advantages of voluntary service. They triumphed, rather, in 
spite of its disadvantages. When one reads of the difficulties, especially 
of organisation, which beset the Federal Government, one wonders that 
they were able to hold their own, even with the great natural odds in 
their favour. In the first call for men, the gravity of the contest had 
not been appreciated, and men were enlisted for varying terms of service. 
Consequently, when the first few months had elapsed, there was a 
continual exodus of time-expired men, whose places had to -be filled. 
There was no certainty in the system. Neither was it always possible 
to complete the establishments of regiments in the field; the recruits 
wished to be formed into new regiments. Thus there were side by side 
in the Army veteran regiments reduced to skeletons, and recruit regiments 
over war strength. It was no longer possible to use the regiment as a 
tactical unit; the brigade, formed haphazard from any regiments, with 
no other view than to get some formations of a more or less definite 
strength, took the place of the regiment. 

On the first call to arms, the voluntary soldiers of the North insisted 
on choosing their own officers. So also did the first Confederate levies, 
which were voluntary. The evils of this system took a long time to 
eradicate ; the choice of the men was almost invariably a bad one; it 
is rare, indeed, to hear of an officer so chosen who afterwards rose to 
any distinction. 

The adoption of conscription by the Confederates may be said to 
have been in every way an advantage to them. It must be remembered, 
however, that the warlike feeling in the South was so widespread and so 
deep-seated that there were but few who were-not at heart ready and 
willing to serve. Those who were taken by the conscription were chiefly 
men who had stayed at home from business or family reasons, not from 
want of patriotism. But the compulsory law supplied just the spur that 
was wanted, and an immediate change for the better was seen in the 
Army. The authorities had certainties to work on, not probabilities, 
and the military organisers could fearlessly do what was best for the 
Army, paying no regard to any temporary grumbling. The compulsory 
law was put in force at the right time, when the country’s existence 
depended on the efficiency of the Army. And it was greatly due to 
compulsory service that the South was able to exhibit one of the noblest 
examples of heroic endurance in the history of the world. 

It cannot be said that the Confederates suffered much, if at all, 
from the disadvantages of compulsory service. For the disadvantages 
of compulsory service are prominent in peace-time, not in war-time. 
Voluntary service, on the other hand, is admirable for peace purposes, 
but is occasionally insufficient in war. The Confederates were right. 
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When they found that voluntary service was not sufficient, they had no 
hesitation in adopting conscription. They were able to defend them- 
selves by their voluntary troops, until their compulsory levies were 
trained. In fact their system was that which is now in force in Great 
Britain and Canada, voluntary service while possible, and, as a last 
resource, the general levy. Time is the important factor. If sufficient 
time can be gained the system is possible, indeed, is excellent; if there 
are no means of tiding over the first month or two, then the system is 
worse than useless. , 


A peculiarity of compulsory service which might be quoted as a 
national advantage must be mentioned here, although it is combined with 
a military disadvantage. It is a suggestion which shines out as a bright 
spot in an otherwise worthless book,' an idea which has not previously 
received much recognition. It is that in a great war, a nation should 
find its soldiers by compulsory service, for, with voluntary service, those 
who go to fight are the best men, morally and physically, and when they 
are killed off, the inferior men only remain to represent the nation. Thus 
it is argued that the standard of the nation, in future generations, is” 
lowered. Undoubtedly there is something in the argument, but it seems 
to be one of the evils of war which cannot be cured, for in a great 
war, even with compulsory service, it is still the best and bravest who 
give their lives, while the shirkers hang back in battle and are only 
prominent when rewards and pensions are in question. Some sidelights 
which have been thrown on the 1870 campaign, of later date than the 
glare of triumph which made every German soldier appear a hero, have 
shown that not even German discipline could bridge the gap between 
courage and cowardice, and that many returned to claim laurels 
which they had no share in earning, and to accept the praise which was 
due to the men whose graves are dotted over the hill-sides of the Reichs- 
land. In a voluntary Army, when bounties are avoided, there is less 
probability of shirking. There is no apparent reason why a skulker 
should enlist voluntarily, and the absence of such an element should be 
in every way a source of strength to the Army. Panic is contagious, 
for one thing, and in that way one coward may stampede a battalion. 
Straggling is another infectious complaint, and nobody gets so tired as 
the man who does not want to go on. If the authorities want to preserve 
the standard of the nation throughout a great war, they should hang a 
man who voluntarily stays at home, for every one who willingly dies for 
his country in battle. It is difficult to suggest any other solution for this 
somewhat abstract problem. 


Desertion is, curiously enough, an evil more prevalent in voluntary 
than in compulsory Armies, in peace-time at any rate. One would 
naturally suppose that a voluntary soldier would have no desire to desert, 
while a compulsory soldier would have no desire to serve ; but practical 
influences alter the case somewhat. For one thing the voluntary soldier, 
in an Army like ours, often finds that the conditions of the Service are 


"1 Wilkeson, “The Soldier in Battle.” 
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not quite what he expected. And it must be said that the attractive 
posters and alluring advertisements are not always models of accurate 
representation... In fact, they are frequently deceitful. It is perhaps 
natural in the recruiting authorities to put as favourable a complexion 
as possible on the conditions of Army life, but the misleading promises 
rankle in the soldier’s heart when he finds them unfulfilled. The poster 
says “free medical attendance,” but the pay-sergeant says “hospital 
stoppages.” The promise is a shilling a day, but the performance 
includes the surprising items of “messing, washing, hair-cutting, and bar- 
rack damages.” And although the authorities in this way make the contract 
an elastic one for themselves, the soldier is held to his bond. He must 
serve, however disappointed he may be. This is a common cause of 
desertion, and seems a fault which might easily be cured. The prospects 
of the British soldier nowadays are sufficiently attractive. There is no 
necessity to delude the recruit with exaggerated statements and empty 
promises. The system is mean without being economical, for desertion 
means loss of both men and of money. p 

In a compulsory Army desertion is less frequent because the act of 
desertion is more difficult, and its punishment more certain. The name, 
residence, age, and description is known of every man liable to service. 
Those who are not serving must be able to give an account of themselves. 
It is impossible for a man to desert from the German Army and return 
to his own district without being immediately found out. Nor is it easy 
for him to settle elsewhere in Germany, unless he has provided himself 
with forged papers. His one chance is emigration, and that is difficult 
enough. 

With regard to punishment, the effective deterrent is the system of 
vicarious punishment which falls upon the offenders’ relatives. In most 
compulsory countries, the nearest male relation is taken in place of the 
deserter. No claim of exemption can excuse the brother of a deserter. 
Thus desertion is not only forbidden by Government, but discounten- 
anced by a man’s relations, and perhaps the latter can bring the stronger 
pressure to bear. 


VI. 

It is to be feared that, in the foregoing pages, no very clear decision 
as to the general advantages and disadvantages of the different forms of 
military service has been arrived at. In a comprehensive and intricate 
question of this kind, which embraces many varying and opposing 
premises, it would perhaps be unwise to attempt to deliver an uncompro- 
mising judgment on the general case. Advantages and disadvantages, 
which have made themselves noticeable in peace or war, may be tabulated 
clearly enough, but in nearly every case the proviso must be added that 
the weight of the example, as a credit or discredit to cither system, 
should be estimated according to the identity or similarity of the cir- 
cumstances under discussion. But the difference of circumstances is a 
point which is frequently forgotten. The self-appointed “military 
experts” who, in this country, are given to airing their opinions in the 
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Press or on the platform usually fail to see that neither our national 
requirements nor our national aspirations are the same’ as those of the 
great Continental Powers. How often do we hear the argument :—The 
French can put three millions of men in the field; what can we do 
against them? Let us also have a great Army. 

to do against the three millions it is hard to imagine. There may be 
people who would consider it an advantage to the country if we were to 
organise excursions of the Crécy or Agincourt type whenever the Parisian 
journals became offensive. Or, with regard to expense, there appears 
the delicious statement:—The German Army is larger than ours and 
costs less than ours; therefore our Army is extravagantly administered.— 
The conclusion may be perfectly correct, but the logic is appalling. In 
any discussion on the best kind of service for our country, the statement 
is bound to crop up that the British people will never submit to com- 
pulsory service. Fortunately, the British nation, whatever may be its 
faults, has a way of knowing what it wants. At present, the require- 
ments of the nation are met by voluntary service; should circumstances 
in the future alter those requirements to such an extent that compulsory 
service seems necessary, there will be no question of the British people 
“submitting,” the British people will insist.' Voluntary service suits 
Britain at present, but the pleader who might attempt to prove that 
voluntary service would suit Germany at present, would hold a poor 
brief. Nor can it be argued that because conscription is necessary in 
France, it is therefore necessary to the United States. 

Necessary numbers and possible expenditure are really the two 
points which decide the choice between voluntary and compulsory service, 
irrespective of any theoretical advantages and disadvantages which per- 
tain to each. The offensive military requirements depend on the 
national policy, and so far as Britain is concerned, if the nation wishes 
the Army to parade in Berlin, or to besiege Paris, then the military 
requirements demand compulsory service. Just now the nation wishes 
nothing of the sort, so the military authorities find voluntary service 
sufcient. For defence, our military requirements depend entirely on 
the efficiency of the Navy. Continental Powers require, to defend their 
frontiers, enormous Armies, only to be obtained by compulsory service. 
Our frontiers are guarded by a force proportionately stronger than the 
hosts of any compulsory Army. The British Navy is practically equal to 
the combined Navies of the two greatest sea Powers. To attain such a 
position of security, Germany would have to keep up an Army equal to 
the combined Armies of France and Russia. In our present circum- 
stances, to talk of such an increase to our Army being required for 


‘Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his ‘Culture and ‘Anarchy,’ tells a story of a 
manager of works at Clay Cross who said, during the Crimean War that, 
‘Sooner than submit to conscription, the population of that district would flee to 
the mines and lead a Robin Hood life underground.” Yes, but he meant “ sooner 
than be enlisted forcibly by aristocrats." Are we quite sure that in this “‘ epoch 
of expansion” we may not see the proletariat forcibly enlisting the wealthy classes 
as one means of producing equality ?—‘‘ Is England a Great European Power?” 
Fortnightly Review, October, 1884. 
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defensive purposes as would render compulsory service ‘necessary is to 
talk nonsense.’ For offensive strength, certainly, the increase should be 
to the Army; for defence, our first security is the Navy, and if there is 
any question of compulsory service, it is for the benefit of the Navy, not 
the Army, that such a measure would be required. 

It is possible, in considering the requirements of any country, to 
weigh the advantages and disadvantages of voluntary and compulsory 
service, and to come ‘o a dec’sion as to the suitable type. But each 
case must be considered on its merits; each country must work out its 
own salvation in its own way. And it is to be remembered that the sal- 
vation of a nation is not to be secured by the adoption of any particular 
type of service. The life of a nation is, after all, mainly dependent on 
the temper and spirit of the people; when a nation is united in will, 
in the will to preserve its independence, questions of voluntary or com- 
pulsory service fade into insignificance. In those cases a compulsory 
Army becomes a voluntary one, and a voluntary Army means universal 
service. The Swiss who fought at Granson and Morat were voluntary 
soldiers, but the Army was the nation, and compulsory service could not 
have increased its strength. The Bohemians who, under John, Zizka 
and the great Prokop, chased the Imperial troops all over Central Europe, 
were not called to serve by the operation of any law of compulsory 
service. All were ready to come; those who could not carry arms, could 
at least sing hymns; the difficulty was to persuade any man to stay at 
home. The Scottish Armies which for centuries preserved the indepen- 
dence of their little poverty-stricken country against the constant aggres- 
sions of her powerful neighbour, were, in the best sense, voluntary 
Armies, yet there were but few men left at home when the Blue Bonnets 
had marched. Methods of warfare have changed since those days, and 
now the cry is all for trained masses, but training is not everything. The 
choice may be between an untrained man who wants to fight, and a 
trained man whose principal anxiety is for the safety of his skin, although 
the question seldom assumes such a distinct character as this. There 
are usually some trained men available, and when it comes to filling up 
the ranks or completing the formations, it is then that the old saying 
becomes a true one, and one volunteer is worth two pressed men. If 
the volunteer be a trained man, so much the better. 

This aspect of the question may be scoffed at as belonging rather to 
the province of moral philosophy than of military science, but any military 
arrangement which overlooks the element of human nature is not likely to 
astonish the world by brilliant success. Fortunately for us, a peculiarly 
favourable combination of circumstances enables the British nation to 
organise its defence on lines which permit the full development of the 
best side of human nature. It is only in Great Britain and certain British 
Colonies the system of voluntary service has been thoroughly encouraged. 
Compulsory liability in the background is probably of more use as a spur 





1 The menace to our two exposed frontiers (Canada and India) is not such as 
to demand any increase which could not be granted and paid for under our 


present system. 
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to the laggards than as a net to gather in the cowards. No other nation 
can show a military force of the type of our Volunteers, and the mere 
existence of this body of willing soldiers proves how well suited are the 
national system and the national temper. It needs no compulsion to 
bring our people into defensive line. The old call will find the old 
spirit, whether the call be sent by the crossed sticks of burnt pine, which 
have a message for the hill men, or by good Saxon word of mouth: 
“Let every man who is not mean and niddering leave his home and 
come.” 


VOL. XLI. 
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APPENDIX A. 


APPROXIMATE MILITARY STRENGTH OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


United Kingdom— 
Regular Army... o- a “sy ae 219,500 
Reserve .. oe a Sa Ste ei 80,000 
Militia .. ee Pr - as i 108,300 
Yeomanry and Volunteers . P es 232,000 


TIndia— 
Native Army ‘5 - oy 6 147,500 
Volunteers ae a te ne fe: 27,000 
Burma Police x By a oy we 16,000 


Australia— 
Victoria (local forces) .. a rs ase 6,500 
New South Wales Pe ave ae ae 9,900 
Queensland - — me se ae 3,800 
South Australia .. sg ‘ia me: Ae 1,800 
West Australia... ae as ne 8s 800 
‘Tasmania ve es ee ee oe 500 
New Zealand “e ee at ee et 7,000 


y, 1 frica— 
Cape of Good Hope _.. “3 ras a 8,000 
Natal Re ee SG. paths oe ie en 
Niger Territories .. an Be Re i 1,000 
British Central Africa .. oP Ke ai 500 
Niger Coast Protectorate ae ws ce 500 


Ceylon ... “3 es <a < ae 1,200 
Hong-Kong te gs ss a ee 400 
Straits Settlements = oh me He 1,600 
Malta ra: oe ¥ ae za a 1,000 
Jamaica .. ae me ae - rie 2,400 
Trinidad .. & RY ne a ie 600 
North Borneo... cP - as a 300 
Canada... Ke na =, iS ie 30,000 


909,800 
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LECTURE. 

IT might at first sight appear superfluous to occupy the time of such 
an Institution as this in trying to prove what seems an educational axiom. 
All other civilised nations admit at once that the study of their national 
history is an absolutely indispensable branch of polite knowledge, and 
that a person, however well instructed otherwise, who is ignorant 
of the annals of his native land has obtained no education worthy 
of the name. Accordingly, Sallust thought it desirable to do for 
Rome what had been so well done for Greece, and in an oft-quoted 
passage justifies his ambition to leave behind him literary records of the- 
speeches of Roman orators and the manceuvres of Roman generals. His 
writings, as well as those of Czsar, Livy, and Tacitus, have ever since 
been a portion of the intellectual nutriment of every European scholar. 
Greek orators assumed that their hearers were conversant with the 
exploits of their ancestors; a citizen of Athens in the time of Alexander 
who could not set forth the deeds of Miltiades, or Cimon, or Pericles, 
would have been regarded with amused contempt; and great historians 
obtained an immortality of popularity which keeps their own names and 
the fame of the heroes of Thermopyle and Cunaxa still fresh by the- 
banks of the Hudson, the Isis, and the Seine. 


History IN GERMANY. 

Prince Bismarck, in this generation, has treated with bitter scorn a 
few Brandenburg schoolmasters who allowed some recruits of the 3rd 
Corps to enter the Prussian Army in ignorance of the career of that great 
Prussian King who was saved from ruin by the British under Pitt. The 
clerks, the merchants, the lawyers, the officers of Germany, are thoroughly 
grounded in the annals of the Fatherland. History occupies a prominent 
place in all the upper schools; to classical history is added a far-reaching- 
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course of modern history. More English history is obligatory on every 
German officer than on any British officer. I quote from a German 
Army Order (1895) :—*‘A ¢horough knowledge of history forms an essential 
part of a general education, and is in many respects of the greatest use to 
every officer in his profession.” Then follows an elaborate programme, 
which is ob/iga/ory, and which enables a Prussian officer to take part with 
effect in any political or historical discussion for the rest of his life. 










In FRANCE. 

In France a high standard of patriotism is set before the youth of all 
classes from their earliest years. In the primary elementary schools 
history, geography, and the conditions of national life are taught for five 
hours weekly—and well taught, especially the modern history of the 
country from the end of the Middle Ages, and the political and physical 
geography of France and its Colonies. The conditions of sea-borne 
commerce are also taught, though the mercantile tonnage of France is 
trifling compared with ours. For boys of from sixteen to seventeen in the 
secondary schools lessons on the modern history of, not only France, but 
the United Kingdom and the United States, are obligatory. For all young 
folk in Lycées most admirable little popular histories are prepared, setting 
forth the glories of the old Monarchy, of the Republic, and of the 
Empire. I am sorry to say one which I have beside me, and which is up- 
to-date, is not very complimentary to England. Numerous engravings of 
brilliant military enterprises present to ingenious youths a panoramic 
sketch of national greatness, endurance, and self-sacrifice. The reign of 
Charles VII. is displayed in the life of Joan of Arc; Bayard gives a tone 
to the time of Louis XII. Dry details of the war of the Revolution are 
omitted, and the principal military facts are grouped round the names of 
Hoche, Kléber, and Marceau. No cadet can enter St. Cyr without a 
sound knowledge of modern history and geography, both of which are 
the most highly-marked subjects. 























In THE UNITED STATES. 


With reference to America, no cadet can enter West Point till he 
has made himself familiar with the constitution and history of the 
United States. In the secondary schools of the States modern history is 
taught three times weekly for six consecutive years at least; every 
young scholar of both sexes is thoroughly grounded in the details of 
national life. The military records are perchance painted in too 
flattering colours, but every child is taught all about the War of Inde- 
pendence, from Lexington to York Town, and about the War of Secession, 
from the Bull Run to the Appomattox. Patriotism is aglow in the 
breasts of the children in the school forms of the mighty American 
Republic. Lord Wolseley directed public attention to the fact in March, 
1896. 












In Russia. 
What about Russia, the Colossus of Eastern Europe and Northern 
Asia? I have not had under my hand the educational programmes of 
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Russia ; but a very well-informed subject of the Tsar thus writes to me :— 
“National and military history are taught in every middle-class school. 
Great stress is laid upon these subjects.” And he goes on to say how 
he was taught modern history and geography as a boy. The result is 
good, of course ; yet no educated Russian would deny that the descendants 
of the Plantagenets rule over a far more magnificent realm than the 
House of Romanoff. 


THE Lonpon ScHOOL BOARD. 

The Council of the Institution selected as my subject, ‘‘ The National 
Study of Military History.” I did not suggest the subject. Why did 
they suggest it? I did not like to ask. "T'was my privilege to obey. But, 
I suppose, because in England it is scarcely any exaggeration to say that 
in most schools history is not taught at all. I saw in the Z7mes, a few 
weeks ago, this statement from a “‘ Works Manager” :—“‘ Is it not strange 
that a boy, aged fourteen, should be able to pass through all the standards 
with distinction without being taught one word of geography or 
history ? I have considerable experience of London School Board boys 
soon after they leave school, and it is seldom that I can find one who has 
learned any history or geography.” 

Having read this grave indictment, I went to a Board School 
myself with General Sim, and I found that the statement was only too 
true ; not one boy in any standard had been taught one word of history. 
The school was in a poor district, and the boys had read some history 
stories in the course of ordinary reading lessons, but they never had been 
taught anything about Elizabeth, or Nelson, or Wellington, or our Army 
in Europe or in Asia. National pride, glory and fame, honour and 
prowess, were to these poor victims of scholastic pedantry merely empty 
sounds. Were it not that occasionally they glanced at illustrated papers 
through the shop windows of the Strand, these future voters on 
the dearest interests of 400,000,000 of the human race would not ever 
have attained to even a glimmering idea of what the word Empire 
means. This is a most ignominious state of things; most disgraceful to 
school managers and likely to be dangerous to the State. I venture to 
assert that these poor little waifs and strays of the sordid civilisation of 
our slums would have followed with the keenest interest any good lecture 
about our sailors and soldiers and their deeds; and I say, too, from a long 
and extensive acquaintance with the very poorest of our people, that when 
the boys went home to tea or supper their parents would gladly have 
heard the stories retold. Why not try to elevate them? Why not 
give them good examples? Why not supply them with some noble 
impulses? Why not fill their young souls with patriotism? Why not 
embue them with pride in England, pride in London, and then per- 
chance they might at Jast take a pride in themselves. Religion being 
excluded, historic examples alone could convince them that, “unless 
above himself he can erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” Make 
them believe that we, poor and rich, have a splendid inheritance of 
honour, and surely they will rise above their present level. 
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Our “ PusBLic” SCHOOLS. 

As to the public schools frequented by the fortunate children of 
opulence, I have no intention of adopting the usual style of adulation in 
which it is found convenient to speak of them, or of being in the least 
censorious. But I put it in all sincerity to the boards of management and 
the masters, if it be a desirable thing that the vast majority of gentlemen 
who leave these institutions at the age of from seventeen to nineteen should 
have to admit that they are in a disgraceful state of ignorance of the 
political, constitutional, and military history of the British Empire ; yet, in 
their capacity as civilians they will assuredly govern the Empire for good 
or for evil, or in the capacity of soldiers they will be bound in its interests 
to fight and, perchance, todie. I should like some answer to this question 
from some member of the governing or teaching staff of some of these 
corporations. 

Our MILITARY COLLEGES. 

With regard to our military colleges :— 

In June, 1896, sixty-seven of the successful candidates for Sandhurst 
were utterly ignorant of English history and general modern history, and, 
therefore, are now seriously handicapped in all their military studies. 

In June of the same year thirty-seven out of the forty successful 
candidates for Woolwich knew nothing about modern history, which leads 
to a necessary inference that our Artillery and Engineer officers as a rule 
have never learned the very subjects which are most valuable to them as 
gentlemen, as citizens, and as soldiers. 

For entrance to the British Staff College, military history is of 
obligatory, and scores 500 marks. Mathematics are obligatory; a failure 
in any one mathematical subject means the rejection of the most brilliant 
tactician, strategist, draughtsman, and linguist; and mathematics score 
900 marks. 

I think I have said enough to prove that the public authorities of 
this country at the present time deliberately discourage the study of 
political and military history. In consequence, I need scarcely say that 
patriotic citizens regard the whole system of our modern instruction with 
reprobation and indignation—feelings which have been very clearly 
expressed by the present Prime Minister, and by such a distinguished 
authority as the late Professor Huxley, and by leading members of every 
political party. 

Our CHRONICLE OF GLORY. 

And yet in the whole annals of recorded time, when had any nation 
such a chronicle of glory by sea and land as appertains to our isles, long 
the ‘‘ greatest” within civilised knowledge, and still the ‘‘ best of all the 
main”? I turn from pedantic neglect of our military history to the 
subject itself, and I find that I have with me the triumphant eulogy of 
the poets and orators of our own land, and the honest appreciation and 
admiration of the choicest spirits of foreign countries. Well might old 
Fletcher sing of Westminster Abbey— 

‘* Here’s an acre sown indeed, 
With the richest, royallest seed.” 
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And well might the American Webster, forgetting for a moment local 
jealousy, exult in the recollection that the morning drum tap of the red- 
coats of the old country followed the sun and kept company with the 
hours. 

PosITION OF OUR EMPIRE. 

‘That strain we heard is of a higher mood.” In a dread and 
stately procession for a thousand years we follow in the pages of Gibbon, 
rulers and warriors of a declining Empire struggling against its doom. 
Nothing could well be of more absorbing interest, except our own records 
affording us a sublimer spectacle of kings and soldiers with but few 
intervals of interruption and defeat, century and century strengthening 
the foundations of our power at home, and expanding our territories 
abroad. Our State, which had not a single foreign possession at the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth and only counted less than 121,000 square 
miles of home territory, extends its dominions in the sixtieth year of 
the reign of Queen Victoria over 11,000,000 square miles and its most 
beneficial authority over 400,000,000 of mankind. Such is to-day the 
sum of our military history. All depends on our sword—but for the sword 
our Empire could have never arisen, and without it the mighty fabric 
crumbles to dust. We have our £12,000,000,000 of capital, it is true; 
** but he who has better iron will seize all this gold.” 


Our MEDL&£VAL History. 

Now for some details :— 

I pass over the Crusades and the romantic incidents in the careers of 
so many of our princes and barons in that Levant, where our Navy is now 
busy in preventing the old feud between the followers of the Crescent and 
the Cross from involving Europe and Asia in a common catastrophe. I 
have not time to narrate the many actions of the Hundred Years’ War, 
from the fight of Sluys to the loss of Bordeaux. 

French children are taught these things. To them Du Guesclin is a 
familiar sound. But few English boys know how the banner of St. George 
was carried in triumph from Calais to Paris and from the Somme to the 
Ebro, and how our infantry in 1415 had won the first position among the 
fighting men in Europe—when not serving in our own ranks they were 
gladly welcomed everywhere as mercenaries—a reputation which at the 
beginning of this century they regained, the Prussian Baron Miiffling 
describing them as the “‘ soldiers of battle” after Waterloo. 

How proud our people used to be of their martial achievements is 
proved by the prologue of our first great national poet. Chaucer 
introduces a Knight, whose services had been distinguished against 
Moors and Turks, and a Squire and an Archer who had struggled against 
French foemen in Flanders and in Picardy; and to-day the most popular 
of his poems are tales of chivalry. 

But though medizval military history will always have charms for the 
young and the curious, the Imperial career of our nation dates from the 
glorious days of great Elizabeth. 
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THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 

I do not envy the Briton who can read without swelling pride of the 
exploits of our ‘‘sea-dogs” in the Spanish Main, of the ‘‘journey of 
Portugal,” of the repulse of the Armada, of the capture of Cadiz, of the 
toilsome pilgrimages of our merchant adventurers to Syria, to Muscovy, 4 
and to Delhi, in search of the treasures ‘‘of Ormus and of Ind, and 
where the gorgeous East showers on her kings barbaric, pearls and gold.” | 


That the days of the glorious Queen, girt with many a baron bold, 

should be considered by schoolmasters of less importance to Englishman 4 
than the epoch of Pericles, is really a provoking absurdity. Mahan’s 
‘‘ Sea Power,” or some similar work, should be a text-book in every higher 
class of every public school. The sons of the first of Naval Powers 
should learn, before manhood calls them to daily toil and to the duties of 
the electorate, the conditions of our country’s pre-eminence. Our 
struggles against Spain and Holland, and Lewis the XIV. in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth centuries when we laid the foundations of our commercial 
greatness, should be explained to them betimes. 












































I have before me a popular history of Greece used by some schools, 
out of which boys are compelled to make up the details of the expedition 
to Syracuse, of the mutilation of the Hermz, and of the proceedings of 
Cleon and Alcibiades; yet these same boys are absolutely prevented by 
the arrangements of the same schools from studying how Blake maintained 
the honour of their own flag, how we sent troops under William III. to 
the Continent to save Holland from the French, how our command of 
the sea was shaken at Beachy Head and recovered at La Hogue. 

I suggest that such a scholastic system is an anachronism. 

The late Professor Seeley shortly and clearly and with eloquence 
described the effect of the New World on the Old, and how our military 
policy was influenced by our commercial policy and how we conquered 4 
India. In how many schools is the “‘ Expansion of England” a text- 
book? I contend that it would be at least as useful to our youths as any 
chapters in the history of Italy, even chapters relating to the very 
interesting and instructive struggle between Rome and Carthage for the 
command of the Mediterranean. 

The origin and development of our Regular Standing Army after the 
close of the Civil War, the duties which it has to discharge, the difference 
between the military conditions of our State and of other countries, the 
nature of the auxiliary forces which supplement our Regular Army, the 
functions of our Navy, offensive and defensive, should be matters of 
common knowledge. The dissemination of this knowledge with historical 
illustrations of knotty points would faciliate the tasks of our statesmen, 
would prepare politicians for the sage and fruitful discussion of questions 
upon the proper solution of which the existence of the Kingdom depends ; 
this knowledge would prevent the alternate cold fits and panics with 
regard to military preparations, which are, as the Commander-in-Chief 
points out, a discredit to the reputation of our people for business-like 
capacity in the conduct of public affairs. 
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Our History IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

From every point of view the campaigns of our ancestors in the 
eighteenth century are worthy of national study and. of national com- 
memoration. Let us see: as our Navy had practically command of the 
sea—for the battle of Malaga, 1704, though not a decisive victory, was 
sufficient—we traversed the Atlantic and Mediterranean at our will in the 
days of Queen Anne; therefore, while France could make no counter- 
stroke against our isles we were able to send an Army under Marlborough 
up the Rhine, across the Neckar, on to the Danube, to deliver Austria by 
the splendid victory of Blenheim, and to march back across the Rhine, to 
invest towns on the Moselle, and finally reach the capital of Belgium. 


MARLBOROUGH. 

This campaign of 1704-5 was at least as fine an enterprise as Scipio’s 
movement into Spain, and I believe that Marlborough was as good a 
strategist as any Roman general. It is deplorable that most British 
gentlemen have not the least notion about the general course of the War 
of the Spanish Succession, in which not only was our Army illustrious, 
but, as Mahan says, ‘ Britain became not a Naval Power, but ‘he Naval 
Power.” We won! the French lost; German soldiers were mere 
mercenaries under our officers; yet we ignore this war, while Frenchmen 
and Germans give it the closest study, and by the orders of Napoleon a 
life of John Churchill, in three volumes, was composed for the use of his 
staff. 

Lack of time prevents me from dwelling on any details of the war 
that raged in every quarter of the globe 1739-1748. But again Britain 
held her own, and the action of her sailors and soldiers had a lasting 
effect on the destinies of mankind. We held the balance of power 
throughout the last century, as we can do again when our people please. 
I should like General Maurice’s opinion on this point of the balance of 
power. 

THE SEVEN YEARS’ War. 

One would gladly linger over the marvellous military activity, 
whereby at the instigation of the elder Pitt, men like Clive and Wolfe, 
Hawke and Boscawen, turned the gloom of the opening years of the Seven 
Years’ War into the transcendent glory of 1758-1762. How remarkable 
that a nation of only 14,000,000 inhabitants should have been able to 
spend for warlike purposes £120,000,000 in a few years, and to send 
forth naval and military expeditions to India, the west coast of Africa, 
Quebec and Montreal, the Weser and the Elbe, the coast of France, the 
coast of Portugal, to Cuba and to Manila; to triumph over Oriental 
despots and the fleets of leading European Powers! All this was 
combined with an enormous increase in the commerce and comfort of 
its people and an elevation in their moral condition. This ‘ speeding” 
o’er the universe at the bidding of our ministers, ‘‘ posting over land and 
water without rest,” was accomplished with sailing-ships or upon roads 
which would have driven a Cesar mad; and yet in the same year our 
soldiers fought and won battles by the banks of the Hooghly, the Senegal 
and the Ohio, while our sailors in the same year were hovering about 
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the Bay of Bengal, the mouth of the Vilaine and the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence. 

I put it to you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if, while every Prussian 
learns in detail the exploits of the forces of Frederick the Great in the 
Seven Years’ War, it be not an ignominious thing for our teachers to 
condemn their pupils to indifference to the genius and energy which 
handed down to this generation the Dominion of Canada and the Empire 
of India? There would be ten times more subscriptions to the Indian 
Famine Relief Fund; every operative would rush to contribute his 
shilling, if our system of instruction allowed either our leisured folk or 
our toiling folk to understand what this Empire of India means to them. 
Suppose we lost it, by how many shillings per annum would each man, 
woman, and child, in the United Kingdom be the poorer? And as to the 
Dominion of Canada; how few understand the significance of the great 
coaling stations and naval depdéts on its western and eastern coasts, how 
few comprehend the strategic importance of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way! I commend to struggling parents, anxious about provision for their 
sons, Mr. Parkin’s work on the ‘‘Great Dominion.” I fancy a study of 
pages 35-38 will make them awake to the gravity of the position of some 
of their offspring. 

The French in Europe, who have not governed Canada for more than 
a century, study its history; we who acquired it by a rare display of naval and 
military skill and bravery, and who have retained it in spite of desperate 
odds, prefer Coriolanus to Wolfe, Spartacus to Amherst, and Conon at 
/Egospotamos 405 B.c. to Hawke at Quiberon 1759 a.p. Some here may 
be pleased to know that ‘‘Conon with the few Athenian ships that were 
ready for sea fled southward”; but many, perhaps, would prefer to learn 
how the daring Admiral Hawke, in spite of the prudent protest of his 
pilot and very dangerous waters, secured for his native island immunity from 
invasion. 

THE Loss oF THE UNITED STATES EXPLAINED. 

‘Prosperity doth best discover vice; adversity doth best discover 
virtue.” Between 1778 and 1782 we were unfortunate indeed, and yet 
beyond all doubt these four years are highly instructive to the students of 
military history. 

MaAuHAN’s USEFUL LABoURS. 

No fact in connection with our history lately has been more interest- 
ing than the extraordinary awakening of all classes of the community to 
the fact, that command of the sea is the mainstay of the British Empire. 
This is now recognised as a political commonplace. Yet we can remember 
when naval strategy was to most historical students an empty phrase, it 
conveyed no idea to the ordinary mind, its principles were a blank, nor 
were there any convenient works to enlighten the schoolboy, the press, 
or the statesman. The labours of a few writers within the past ten years 
have made all clear. I don’t mention Britons (to particularise would be 
obnoxious in this assembly) ; butif Captain Mahan, of the United States 
Navy, had been an Englishman of the most zealous patriotism, he could 
not have done us greater service than by the publication of his three 
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epoch-making volumes. We must rejoice at the popularity of these 
works. Quotations therefrom should be constantly hurled at the “Little 
Englander”; next to the decoration of the Nelson Monument on 
Trafalgar Day, nothing can more seriously upset his mental calm, or more 


completely ruffle his cosmopolitan anti-nationalism. 


FRANKLIN’S FALLACY. 

Mahan completely exposes a few fallacies: one is that the American 
cvlonists themselves won their independence in this war. Franklin at 
the close of the long struggle put on his old coat again, and declared 
that the serpent had been strangled by the infant Hercules; it would 
have been more to the point to declare that the little Hercules would 
have perished in his cradle but for his French nurse. We lost our 
colonies because for a while we lost command of the sea, the lack of 
energy on the part of our Admiral Graves contributed more to the result 
than the skill of Washington. Washington himself said:—‘‘In any 
operation and under all circumstances a naval superiority is to be con- 
sidered as a fundamental principle and the basis upon which every hope 
of success must ultimately depend.” Notwithstanding the war with the 
colonists, notwithstanding the troubles in Ireland, our Navy and Army 
recovered themselves by the close of 1782. De Suffren was defeated in 
the East Indies; Hastings held his own with the Mahrattas, and prac- 
tically put an end to the power of Hyder Ali; Rodney restored our 
prestige in the West Indies; and Elliot kept the banner of St. George 
floating in triumph over the Rock of Gibraltar. 

If our high-spirited youth very properly learn of the heroism of 
Brasidas and his mother’s celebrated epitaph, ‘‘ Sparta hath many a 
worthier son than he,” surely they might also be taught even at the 
knees of their own mothers the outlines of the repulse of de Crillon in 
Europe, and the triumph of Coote in Asia. rt 

It is singular to observe in connection with these great naval struggles 
how clear-sighted was the philosophy of Bacon; his views were based on 
experience; he was no mere doctrinaire; he taught that the military 
policy of States was everything, and their internal concerns of compara- 
tively trifling importance. He laid it down that history makes men 
“wise,” and the following sentence is almost a compendium of the 
teachings of Admiral Colomb, of Mr. Wilkinson, and of Mr. Wilson—I 
see Mr. Wilkinson present, and I trust, Sir, you will allow me to congratu- 
late him and his fellows on their interesting and useful toil: their labours 
of love, equally creditable to themselves and beneficial to their country. 

Bacon's VIEWS. 

‘To be master of the sea is an abridgment of a monarchy. Cicero 
writing to Atticus of Pompey’s preparation against Cesar, saith, ‘ Pompey’s 
plan is plainly taken from Themistocles, for he judges that whoever 
becomes master of the sea is master of all things,’ and without doubt, 
Pompey had tired out Cesar if upon vain confidence he had not left that 
way. We observe the great effects of battles by sea; the battle of 
Actium decided the Empire of the world; the battle of Lepanto 
arrested the greatness of the Turk. There be many examples where 
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sea-fights have been final to the war; but this is when princes, or 
States, have set up their rest upon the battles; but ‘Azs much is certain, 
that he that commands the sea is at great liberty, and may take as much 
and as little of the war as he will; whereas those that be strongest by 
land, are nevertheless, many times in great straits. Surely at this day, 
with us of Europe, the vantage of strength at sea (which is one of the 
principal dowries of this Kingdom of Great Britain) is great; both 
because most Kingdoms of Europe are not entirely inland, but girt with 
the sea most part of their compass, and because ¢he wealth of both Indies 
seems in great part but an accessory fo the command of the seas.” —(‘‘ True 
Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates,” 1612.) Was not this prophetic 
philosophy of the sage in 1612 verified from 1781-1782? 


BrITISH ACTIVITY FROM 1793-1815. 


The wars of the French Revolution and the campaigns of Napoleon 
are certainly no longer an unexplored mine. Dwellers in Paris are daily 
reminded by the nomenclature of the streets and public buildings of the 
glories of the early days of this century. How many statues of naval 
heroes adorn the streets of our country ? Napoleon in particular has been 
the theme of numerous recent writers, German and American; nor have 
British officers failed to contribute their quota of admiration to his genius. 
Our Continental neighbours are quite right in doing honour to departed 
greatness, nor can we have any desire to blame them; indeed, I believe a 
French officer of distinction in London has recently said that if the French 
and Spanish Navies had won the battles, on the days of St. Vincent and 
Trafalgar, the monuments of their admirals would have been decorated 
with laurel every Sunday from then till now; and they would have well 
earned this tribute to the last infirmity of noble minds, for they would 
have given command of the sea to France. 

Yet beyond doubt, the British as a nation did much finer things from 
1793 till 1815 than the French; though without the advantage at the start 
of soldier leaders of the very rarest powers, they made a permanent 
impression on every part of the world in that critical time. Yet strange 
to say, details of Ushant, Camperdown, Alexandria, Acre, Assaye, Las- 
wari, Maida, the Lines of Torres Vedras, Badajos, are to the vast majority 
of our people utterly unknown. Throughout the period 1793-1815 we 
spent on military purposes £1,000,000,000 ; our fleets covered the sea; 
in one and the same year we sent expeditions to the Cape, Buenos Ayres, 
Egypt, Copenhagen, Constantinople, and Italy; of course, we failed 
at times; but all our failures put together since the days of Elizabeth 
would not pile up such an aggregate of misery as the French campaign of 
1812 in Russia alone. 

THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

Perhaps the neglect of our national military history could not be 
better illustrated than by a recent announcement by a celebrated states- 
man, that it was absurd to suggest that the British operations in the 
Peninsula had any very marked influence on the fate of Napoleon ; while, 
in point of fact, Napoleon himself declared that ‘‘ the Spanish Ulcer ruined 
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him.” If he had had at his disposal on the Oder and the Elbe in 1818 the 
170,000 men who were detained by Wellington in the Peninsula, the 
fate of Germany might have been very different. 

If the troops of Soult and Suchet had been on the Seine and Marne 
in 1814 instead of being tied to Toulouse and Carcassonne, the battles of 
Laon and Arcis would have been very different in their result; 60,000 
more troops would in all probability have driven Bliicher to Belgium 
and Schwartzenberg to Basle; as it was, Napoleon did ‘wonders with his 
100,000 in a campaign, which deserves the admiration of every student of 
strategy. 

But while treating the memory of our brilliant antagonist with 
respect, we ought also to do justice to our own illustrious dead. When 
the population of the British Isles in 1813 is remembered, their energy 
appears most remarkable. 

I quote Alison, Vol. X., p. 207 :— 

“It will not be considered by subsequent times the least marvellous 
circumstance in that age of wonders that in the year 1813, the twentieth 
year of the war, the British Empire raised by direct taxation no less than 
£20,000,000, by indirect £48,000,000 sterling; that she borrowed 
439,000,000 for the current expenses of the year at a rate of less than 53 per 
cent., and expended £107,000,000 on the public service; that she had 
800,000 men in arms in Europe and 200,000 in Asia, all raised by volun- 
tary enlistment ; that her Navy numbered 240 ships of the line, of which 
104 were actually in commission ; that she carried on war successively in 
every quarter of the globe, and sent Wellington into France at the-head 
of 100,000 combatants, while her subsidies to foreign Powers exceeded 
the immense sum of 411,000,000 sterling.” 

Is not this something to be proud of; is it not almost as instructive 
as the second Samnite war ? 

And yet British statesmen have not been ashamed to ridicule what 
they could not have taken the trouble to comprehend. Napier’s remarks, 
Vol. L., p. 7, are not too strong :— 

“Very subject to false impressions are many of the English ; and 
being proud of their credulity, as if it were a virtue, they cling to error 
with a tenacity proportioned to its grossness. An ignorant contempt for 
the soldiery was prevalent long before the ill-success in Holland in 1794, 
and again in 1799 seemed to justify public prejudice ; the cause of those 
failures was not traced ; the excellent system introduced by the Duke of 
York was disregarded; and England at home and abroad was, in 1808, 
scorned as a military Power, when she possessed, without a frontier 
swallowing armies in its fortresses, at least 200,000 soldiers, the best 
disciplined, and best equipped in the universe, together with an immense 
recruiting establishment, and the power of drawing, through the Militia, 
without limit on the population. Many were necessarily employed in 
defence of the Colonies, yet enough remained to furnish a force greater 
than Napoleon had at Austerlitz, double than that with which he con- 
quered Italy. In material resources also, the superiority of English 
mechanical skill was shown ; and that intellectual power, which in science, 
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arts, and literature is nationally conspicuous, was not wanting to her 
generals in war.” 
RISKS IN THE FUTURE. 

Such is a very rapid sketch of our past history. But with regard to 
the future : are our people likely to do as well in the future ? The result 
will largely depend on the proper education of our democracy. Our folk 
will only rise to the occasion in a crisis, if they understand our national 
exigencies. This depends on the national study of military history. Are 
we likely to do as well in 1908 or 1913 as in 1808 or in 1813? Our 
resources will probably be more ample both absolutely and relatively, but 
what about our spirit? Will the democracy of the future rival the 
aristocracy of the past in ability and courage ? 

Will our democracy live up to our traditions? Mahan, himself a 
Republican, gives us a caution :—‘‘ Since 1815, and especially in our own 
day, the Government of England has passed very much more into the 
hands of the people at large. Whether her sea-power” (I may add, or her 
land-power) ‘‘will suffer therefrom remains to be seen. Its broad basis 
still remains in a great trade, large mechanical industries, and an exten- 
sive colonial system. Whether a democratic Government will have the 
foresight, the keen sensitiveness to national position and credit, the 
willingness to insure its prosperity by adequate outpouring of money in 
times of peace, all of which are necessary for military preparation, is yet 
an open question. Popular Governments are not generally favourable 
to military expenditure, however necessary, and there are signs that 
England intends to drop behind.” 

Fortunately the facts of 1896-97 tena to contradict this prophecy of 
1889; but unremitting zeal on the part of our educational agencies will 
be necessary in order to keep our politicians up to the high standard of 
the past. 

NECESSITY FOR A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

The dangers of educational neglect and consequent disasters to our 
people are well pointed out by Alison as deductions from his references to 
the state of affairs in 1739 and 1756, and 1775 and 1793-96 and 1840. 

‘Nor is the English system of education and government without an 
important, and what often proves a disastrous, influence on the national 
fortunes at the commencement and sometimes throughout the whole 
course of hostilities. No provision is made in schools or colleges, in 
general instruction, for teaching our future statesmen anything connected 
with their department in the direction of war. Young men too often 
enter the House of Lords and Commons perfectly initiated in the lives of 
Dido and Zneas” (in my time we knew all about both when we were 
twelve) ‘‘of Mars and Venus, able to construe %schylus and write 
hexameter verses, perhaps skilled in forensic debate and happy in 
parliamentary allusions, but as ignorant of the means by which victory 
is to be obtained or disaster avoided in war as the child unborn. States- 
men are raised to the supreme direction of affairs often from talent in 
speaking or readiness in reply, rather than from any practical knowledge 
they possess, either of the civil or military duties, with the directions of 
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which they are entrusted. Power in debate differs as much from the able 
direction of a campaign as the skill in a tournament of Amadis de Gaul 
or Palmerin of England does from the consummate genius of Wellington 
or Napoleon.” In comparing the elder and the younger Pitt, Lord 
Macaulay uses similar language. ; 

I repeat that I have no prejudice against a so-called classical 
education; nor would I exclude Latin from any course of liberal 
instruction, though I certainly would make it optional for any young 
man of eighteen years of age; but this does not affect the conten- 
tion that to give high marks for essays on the conquest by the Romans 
of Etruria and Cisalpine Gaul, as was the case at the November 
examination for Sandhurst, and not to ask a word about the Peninsular 
War, the Crimean War, the Mahratta Wars, or the Sepoy Mutiny, is 
incapable of justification. 
















CANT AND HYSTERIA. 

Now two of the most fatal evils of democratic politics are cant and 
hysteria. Not only would the general dissemination of historic truth 
encourage our youth on the road to honour and facilitate the labours of 
politicians, and fill with worthy and zealous recruits the ranks of our 
Volunteer Army, but it would clear away cant and hysteria from our 
political and military life, and probably to some extent from our 
social life also. An aphorism of the so-called Manchester School, now 
happily almost defunct, was that the commercial development of European 
States would put an end to the rude arbitrament of the sword. The 
counting-house was to take the place of the flinty and steel couch of war; 
but unfortunately, next to religious fanaticism, commercial rivalry and 
jealousy are the most potent factors in public life.. It was on all sides 
preached in the year 1850 that Astrea was again about to visit the earth, 
and to hover above us with her golden wings. In point of fact, the 
imaginary golden age was soon replaced by bronze and iron. The 
Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, the Danish War, the Prusso-Austrian 
War, the Franco-German War, Servian and Montenegrin Wars, the Russo- 
Turkish War, the Armenian question, the Cretan question, have taught 
ail Europe that the Wisdom of the Ancients is as true now as when in the 
supposed interests of religion Germany was devastated during the Thirty 
Years’ War. Moreover, the delicate questions about the “race for Yunnan” 
in South-West China and about the partition of Africa recall the Assiento 
Treaty and the origin of the War of Jenkin’s Ears. If men will fight for 
their souls they will fight also for their bodies. They will fight for their 
creed and they will fight for their crust. 




























AMERICAN FALLACIES AND Facts, 1812 anp 1861. 

Cant has been too powerful among us, but it reigned supreme in the 
Great American Republic about a generation ago. On the one hand was 
the most fulsome self-flattery about their campaigns against the British ; 
the Spread Eagle was rampant in every school and in every journal. 
Citizens were told that the campaigns of 1812-14 were ignominious 
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reverses for the British both by sea and land; whereas, in truth this 
country more than held its own and reduced the States to the brink of 
ruin. 

An American historian, Patton, thus writes of the result of the 
war :— 

‘* Affairs were most desperate, the treasury exhausted, the national 
credit gone, the terrible law of conscription like an ominous cloud 
hanging over our people ; civil discord ready to spring up between the 
States, our coasts yet subject to marauding expeditions, while the 
inhabitants were crying vainly for relief.” The Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, ‘‘ after recapitulating the evils which war had brought on the people 
they represent, expressed sentiments on other wrongs, such as enlistment 
of minors and apprentices ; the National Government assuming command 
of the States Militia, especially the proposed system of conscription for 
both Army and Navy.” 

Simultaneously with the promulgation of historic falsehood, the 
citizens of the great Republic despised the Military Powers of Europe, 
plumed themselves on their small Army, and held up to public reproba- 
tion such ruthless policy as Marlborough’s military executions in Bavaria. 
But they soon learned wisdom, and how to devastate hostile territory as 
efficiently as Attila. The Federals would have been in Richmond, and 
would have terminated the war in one campaign, if they had possessed 
only three army corps under proper organisation, and under au intelligible 
system of command. Thus they would have avoided the loss of some 
500,000 men killed, 41,000,000,000 sterling expended in four years 
(during 1864 the cost of the Northern Army was 41,000,000 a day), they 
would have avoided a pension list which has been an incubus ever since ; 
they would have been spared the necessity of ruining the finest and some 
of the oldest States of their community. Their commerce would not 
have left their flag, and their humanitarians would not have been turned 
into laughing-stocks. Butler’s proclamation to the ladies of New Orleans 
would never have seen the light, and thus an infamy equal to any ever 
perpetrated by Albigensian crusader or Kurd chieftain would not have 
disgraced the Stars and Stripes. ‘‘ Mr.” John Pope would not have issued 
his tirade against the people of Virginia, General Sherman would not 
have depopulated Atlanta; General Kilpatrick would not have lead 
‘*bumbers” to the ruin of Georgia; the ill-omened policy of hiring negro 
slaves to slaughter whites would not have been conceived ; and General 
Sheridan would not have so completely destroyed all the apparatus and 
the fruits of industry in the fertile valley of the Shenandoah, that “‘if a 
crow wished to live therein he must have carried his victuals on his 
back.” 

There can be no better lesson in the necessity for martial readiness 
under all circumstances for infernal security, as well as against external 
attack, than the history of the United States, 1861-65. 

We read of indignation meetings against the Turks being held 
in the cities of America; perhaps a study of the campaign of the Federals 
in Carolina and by the banks of the Chattahoochee would mitigate the 
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violence of the orators concerned. I don’t blame Sherman or Sheridan 
in the least; war cannot-be conducted with lamblike gentleness. 
Political cant and platform hysterics are not only absurd in themselves, 
but a danger to the national life. 


IMPROVISED ARMIES. 

Another fallacy was till quite recently current amongst us to the 
effect that the manhood of our country would instantly spring to arms, 
and, rushing upon the invader, annihilate him. Our Volunteers have 
done something to dispel this delusion among us; even the slackest 
corps would admit that it takes a fortnight for a private to learn company 
drill and musketry exercise, and that somewhat more experience is 
necessary for an officer. History would have taught any tyro that raw 
levies are useless as against trained soldiers. The generals of Napoleon 
had small difficulty in dealing with the Spanish insurrection till it was 
supported by the soldiers of Moore and Wellington. There is no 
example of raw recruits, under a /evée en masse, saving a nation against a 
well-disciplined and resolute army of invaders. It would be amusing to 
listen to the threats of reverend divines and other enthusiastics to take 
arms themselves and rush into the field for some of their hobbies, only 
that such ill-considered bombast tends to engender vain confidence in the 
mass of the people. The multitudes of Persia went down before the 
Macedonian phalanx, even as the Greeks in turn fell before the Romaa 
legion. The utter collapse of each and of all the armies which French 
enthusiasm put in the field after Sedan is conclusive. The credit of France 
was good, supplies were abundant, men thronged to the Republican 
standard, Gambetta was an admirable preacher of a crusade against the 
invader; but Faidherbe, D’Aurelle, Garibaldi, Chanzy, Bourbaki, produced 
no impression on the well-trained and disciplined Germans; and yet who 
will deny that the French acted with sublime self-denial? The mobs 
of Chinese could not stand for a day against the soldiers of Japan in 1895. 
And thus again is verified the profound philosophy of the Elizabethan 
sage :— 

“Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, goodly races of horse, 
chariots of war, elephants, and the like—all this is but a sheep in a lion’s 
skin, except the breed and disposition of the people be stout and 
warlike. 

‘‘ Numbers in armies importeth not much where the people are of 
weak courage ; as Virgil says, ‘it never troubleth the wolf how many the 
sheep be.’ The principal point of greatness in any State is to have a race 
of military men. Neither is money the sinews of war where the sinews 
of men’s arms in base and effeminate people are failing.” 


THE ARBITRATION CRAZE. 

I see that the new American President a few days ago made a speech 
on arbitration, which does much more credit to his heart than tohis head; 
he speaks of a recent treaty as a ‘‘ glorious” example of reason and peace. 
I am sorry to say that if the United States had always depended upon 
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arbitration and peace their present position would be one of subservience 
to France, or to England, or they would be a congeries of petty Republics, 

éach of which could not have been equal to Chili or Peru. Like other 
Powers, the United States have proved their “doctrines” orthodox by 
apostolic blows and knocks. The nation that is ready to arbitrate about 
serious interests is lost. A trusty sword will cut Gordian knots of politics 
that all the international lawyers of both hemispheres could not unravel. 
For our part in recent years we have been more frequently beaten by legal 
casuists than by soldiers; I don’t believe for a moment that arbitration 
treaties are likely to lead to fair play: their result may well be even more 
iniquitous than the most rash war. At any rate it is curious that some of 
the best lawyers during the American Civil War became soldiers—cedant 
toge armis; that the most distinguished priests and orators of all ages 
and nations, men like Demosthenes, Cicero, and Burke, have in serious 
crises urged their people on to war. Read Burke’s Letters on a Regicide 
Peace. The most profound philosophers have preached the doctrine that 
States should be ready to arm and fight on any just occasion for any fair 
cause. An incidental matter of dispute may possibly be referred to 
arbitration. No vital matter should ever be referred to arbitration. 
Every high-spirited nation will become as powerful as it can. How did 
the thirteen American Colonies come to top Appalachian range, and 
surmounting the utmost summits of the Rocky Mountains descend to the 
Pacific coast; did they refer certain territorial disputes between them- 
selves and the Red Indians to a committee of jurisconsults of divers hues 
located in Denver City ? How did the Yankees get from New York to 
the Ohio and thence to the Sacramento—how did they get Texas, and 
how did they crush Virginia? Surely, President McKinley in speaking of 
“judicial methods” in the history of his country forgets his authorities. The 
Empire of the United States has expanded just as our Empire has expanded 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, and as the Prussian Empire has 
expanded from the Oder to the Vistula and from the Elbe across the 
Rhine. How? By the sword, and by the sword alone. The less said about 
Law the better in all three cases. 


THE STRONG MAN ARMED. 

This then, General Maurice, in the present condition of human 
frailty is to all folk, whether dwelling by the Indus, the Mississippi, 
the Moselle or the Limpopo ‘the most certain oracle of time.” ‘“‘ For 
Empire and greatness it comporteth most that nations do profess arms as 
their principal honour, study, and occupation.” ‘No nations which do not 
study arms may look to have greatness fall into their mouths.” Indeed, 
it is much more likely, if they trust to legal machinery and chicanery, 
that the most honest may have their Empire filched from beneath their 
very noses. The strong man armed is the determining factor, whether 
domestic order, social decency, or international comity be at issue. On 
both sides of the Atlantic, wise men as well as weak men fly from the 
wiles of the demagogue to the strength of the soldier. 

But why for this moment is so much stress laid on the circulation of 
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military knowledge in America and the United Kingdom ? Well, it would 
be wasteful and ridiculous excess to lay stress upon it in regard to such 
countries as France, Germany, and Russia, which are ‘ nations in arms,” 
where military service and duty are unavoidable conditions of the life 
of every healthy male. By the banks of the Rhine, the Danube, the Vistula, 
and the Don, humanitarian ‘‘ cant” is unknown—generation after genera- 
tion has seen what war means. Crowded ambulances have saddened their 

souls ; hostile armies have traversed their fields and have been cantonned 

in their villages ; cheerful industry has given place to feverish idleness ; 

myriads of people have known the horrors of a siege. The French 

Dragoons at Luneville and the German Hussars at Metz have not only 

studied military history, but are ready to boot and saddle and to rush into 

the field. Prussia will not soon forget Jenaand Auerstadt ; France remem- 

bers Worth and Gravelotte. I fancy the Cossacks would pay small regard 

to adverse arbitration, and would be delighted to hear of such disarma- 

ment among their more civilised neighbours as would give more 

ample scope for the display of their peculiar virtues and energy; and they 

would be cordially supported by the nomad races from Central Asia, which 

would again gladly, as in the days of the philosophic but degenerate _ 
Greek Empire, water their horses in every river from the Indus to the 

Bosphorus and from the Jaxartes to the Maritza. 

But I have exhausted my time and the patience of my audience. I 
would willingly go on, for I have just touched the fringe of these Eastern 
questions which are romance itself. But were I to hold forth as I should 
wish, I should fear the correction of the Chairman. 

The art of war, the history of war, the whole course of warfare in 
various climes and over the various topographical conditions of our globe 
are studies of entrancing interest. The military portion of history is the 
soul of history. Take it away, and the traditions and the written records 
of mankind are as vapid as the muscles of an effeminate man are weak. 
War never leaves a nation where it found the nation. Defeat is not dis- 
honour, but degrading defeat is fatal; and defeat the result of political 
chicanery and paltry economy would leave a permanent stain on our 
escutcheon. 

PoETS AND PATRIOTISM. 

To go back to the days of Elizabeth, Sir Philip Sydney declared that the 
poem of ‘‘ Chevy Chase” was to him like the sound of a trumpet. Shakes- 
peare was a keen student as well of “‘ Plutarch’s Lives” as of our own national 
history. He took good care that his audiences should be animated by 
patriotic sentiments. He ‘“‘ wedded” the stories of Henry V. and of the 
Wars of the Roses to immortal verse. He deliberately made his characters 
use language of resolute devotion to their country’s cause, as could be 
easily proved by any book of familiar quotations; he strove to stimulate 
the national pride of his hearers. Our sage and serious poet Spenser, who, 
in the opinion of Milton, himself an ardent patriot and good historian as 
well as poet, could form a gentleman in all godly discipline better than 
teachers like Aquinas and Scotus, wrote an allegory of the glory of his 
country, just emerging again from obscurity into the light of Imperial 
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renown. His “ Faerie Queene” was his own Queen, “the great ladye of 
the greatest isle, whose light like Phoebus’ lampe throughout the world 
doth shine” (would that we now had some equally romantic genius to 
transmit the spirit of our age to posterity!), his “faerie land” was 
England, the heroes of his antique history were sailors and soldiers like 
Raleigh, also a historian, and ‘“‘the shepherd of the ocean.” Spenser 
thought that tales of chivalry were the foundation of manly education and 
a true source of pleasure in old age. 
‘“Lo! I the man whose Muse whylome did maske, 

As time her taught, in lowly shepherd’s weeds, 

Am now enforst, a farre unfitter taste, 

For trumpets sterne to chaunge mine oaten reeds, 

And sing of Knights’ and ladies’ gentle deeds ; 

Whose praises having slept in silence long, 

Me, all too meane the sacred Muse areeds. 

To blazen broade emongst her learned throng 

Fierce warres and faithful loves shall moralize my song.” 

In the days of Spenser, the most formidable Military Power to which 
he constantly refers for examples wagthe Ottoman Empire, whose Sultans 
deserved the success which they had attained over the feeble and languid 
intriguers of Byzantium and Bagdad. Yet there were already signs of 
deterioration ; indeed a sad omen of the fate of his dynasty cast a gloom 
over the triumph of the ever-victorious Sultan Mahomed II., and as he was 
entering the conquered Constantinople, 444 years ago, he repeated a 
prophecy of ultimate decay:—‘ The spider hath woven his web in the 
imperial palace, and the owl hath sung her watch song in the towers of 
Afrasiab.” 

Lord Byron speaking of the Mediterranean in his Address to the 
Ocean pointed out the fall of Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome, Carthage, 
all through neglect of military efficiency; and again while calling his own 
country the ‘‘Ocean’s Queen,” he emphasised the ruin of other maritime 
dominions, ‘“‘In the fall of Venice, think of thine, despite thy watery 
wall.” 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen :— 

‘‘This is the moral of all human tales, 
Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
First freedom and then glory—when that fails 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last.” 

“‘ History with all its volumes vast hath but one tale.” 

{ have been honoured by your Council with the duty of trying 
to set forth the significance of that tale, with on the one side its bene- 
ficent and glorious aspect, and on the other side its appalling gloom. But 
we may hope, all things considered, that once our people realise the 
issues on which their destinies depend; once the learned and honourable 
guides of our youths are awake to the highest portions of their duty, the 
patriotic energy which at the close of the eighteenth century faced ‘a 
new power of a new species,” and against every combination of foes 
maintained the integrity of the Empire, will again pervade our land. 
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Then the rising generation of our masterful race, to which in a 
few years the fortunes of a new century must be entrusted, animated 
by recollections of our ancient fame, will by their courage and self- 
sacrifice guarantee the mighty monarchy, depicted on that map of 
Empire, from internal discord and from foreign aggression. 

Thus then, whether in the bright days of peace and commercial 
prosperity, or in the darkness of ‘“‘danger’s troubled night,” the sons of 
our United Kingdom in every clime will be considered trustworthy by their 
neighbours, because they have been true to themselves. 


Mr. SPENSER WILKINSON :—I think I am only one of many here who must 
have felt, when they saw the title of this address, that it was a very fit address 
for the Jubilee Year. There are many, I am sure, who have long felt very deeply the 
necessity of a national study of the history of war, and who will rejoice that the 
Council of the Institution was so fortunate as to secure the ability, the large 
historical learning, and the fine eloquence of Dr. Miller Maguire to give us this 
address. I wish, with your permission, to make one or two remarks upon the 
subject, rather than upon the eloquent address we have heard, because I think 
there is hardly a word in it with which any of us will disagree. I may confess to 
having been a little bit astonished at one thing which fell from my friend Dr. 
Maguire ; I think I heard him suggest that cant was a commodity confined to 
this country ; and he enumerated a number of rivers, some of which are fairly 
familiar to me, as flowing through countries which are entirely free from cant. I 
am bound to say that my recollection of the state of feeling and the state ot 
expression in some of the countries there referred to hardly bears out that state- 
ment; and I think, if we are not to depreciate our own country too much, we 
might avoid putting ourselves down as the only people in the world who are 
guilty of cant. A distinction might, perhaps, be drawn between the study of 
military history and its popular study ; and as I think that the general tone of 
what our lecturer has said to us is rather to urge the popular study, a general 
spread of the study of military history, I should like to be allowed to put before 
you one or two remarks on what, I believe, would perhaps be better defined as 
the national study of the subject. By national study, we ought properly to mean 
a study carried on by the nation in the interests of the nation in order to throw 
light upon the future conduct of the nation; and I take it that, just as the ultimate 
value of all history is to give us political teaching for our future conduct, so the 
true value of military history is to enable the nation rightly to bear itself in the 
future. I would suggest, then, that by national study we mean an organisation of 
the nation for the purpose of systematising the knowledge of a particular subject. 
Just as in our administration we select our leaders and entrust each of them with 
a branch of the national affairs, so, I take it, it is desirable in regard to any 
subject of great national importance that we should have either official or unofficial 
trained students, whose business and whose special duty it should be to be 
pioneers in that subject, to map out its great lines, and to be the guides and 
leaders in that popular study which the lecturer has so admirably recommended. 
To the best of my knowledge this country is at present imperfectly armed with 
pioneers in the subject of the history of war. As far as I know, the chair of which 
you, Sir, for some years were the ornament, is almost the only public position the 
function of which is research in the history of war. I am not aware that, in regard 
to naval history, any such position exists, unless it be that of which the functions 
are so admirably performed by Professor Laughton. It seems to me a great 
misfortune that in any nation there should not be a very much larger organisation 
for the exploration of these subjects than we at present possess ; and this Institu- 
tion would do a great service if it could send Dr. Miller Maguire as an ambassador 
to our ancient Universities, and suggest that there, too, something might be done 
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for the study of the naval and military history of the British Empire. A word or 
two with regard to the methods of such study. No one will contest the view that 
the history of war is the history of national action in particular phases, and I 
suppose—I speak under correction from our distinguished Chairman—that we 
must regard as the first canon of the study of military history the view that war is 
a political act ; that war is a portion of the conduct by the Government of the 
national affairs. I think, therefore, that the study of all past wars, whether by 
sea or land, ought to be carried on in connection with the study of the policy of 
the Government, and of the general situation in the world which Jed to that policy 
at that time, and that we ought in all our studies to remember that war is not an 
end in itself, but is a means to an end; and we ought, therefore, constantlyeto 
bear in mind what was the political purpose which caused the Government to 
undertake a war, offensive or defensive ; and that no study of any campaign or 
any war ought to be thought satisfactory unless, starting from that beginning, it 
leads to the conclusion and enables us to judge whether, at the end of the military 
operations, in the peace after war was concluded, the purposes for which the war 
was undertaken had really been accomplished or not. So much, then, for what [ 
believe to be one of the principles which ought to underlie the kind of study we 
are discussing. I may, perhaps, say one word as to what I believe would be the 
general results upon our national life of the kind of study which I have defined as 
the national study of the operations of war. 1 think that in this case amateurs 
like myself must take upon themselves to form such opinions, because we have 
not at present any mass of professional exposition of military history as a whole 
leading to the kind of general conclusions which I think must be sought ; and 
therefore those who have to some extent busied themselves with the subject must 
venture to formulate some general ideas. Of course, the national study of war 
implies the study of war as it particularly concerns our own country, and the 
lessons we want for the future are lessons of how this country is to conduct its 
affairs in the future. I think the first lesson that history will give us is one which 
cannot be better put than it was by the lecturer, namely, the absolute necessity, if 
this nation is to retain its independence and to preserve its Empire, of the command 
of the sea. It is impossible, I think, to work out in a satisfactory way the meaning, 
the historical significance of that fact of national power, without realising at the 
same time this: that we cannot conceive of any war brought to a satisfactory 
issue without the combined efforts of both Navy and Army. Then, I think, in the 
long run, after tracing in that way the course of our national policy and of the co- 
operation of Navy and Army, at least from the time of Queen Elizabeth until our 
own day, we shall be led to another conclusion. This brings me to a point upon 
which I might differ from the lecturer, though his expressions were not minute and 
did not go into detail, and therefore I cannot be quite sure. It struck me that the 
tendency of some of his remarks at the conclusion of his address was to glorify 
force at the expense of right. I hope that that was not his meaning, but I thought 
his words were ambiguous. I do not think that that is the view which is con- 
firmed by a close study of naval and military history. I do not believe that 
important wars have ever been won merely because one of the contending parties 
had made better naval and military preparations, or had better generals; but I 
think the more you work out the history of wars in connection with their origin and 
purpose, the more do you find that the nation which was a rising nation, and 
which represented a cause—a human cause, a cause likely to be approved of by 
subsequent generations—I say I think the tendency is to find that that was the 
nation which was victorious, and that the strength of its armies, the skill of its 
generals, were rather the result of a national spirit aiming at some great end, than 
the mere result of intenticn to appeal to force alone. I think that of great im- 
portance in the study of British history, because, indispensable as I believe the 
command of the sea to be to our national existence, I do not believe that it can 
ever be maintained by force alone. By the command of the sea, we mean the 
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possession of a Navy which will destroy the Navies of all our enemies. The 
result of that victory is a power so tremendous that it must of itself lead to a com- 
bination against the nation which exercises that power, unless it exercises it in a 
way which appeals to the general sense of justice and humanity; and I believe 
that point of view supplies the key to many episodes in our own past policy which 
it is well that we should recognise. 

The CHAIRMAN :—One of the oldest educational reformers in the country has 
sent up his card—Mr. Sonnenschein—who has more experience in education on 
the Continent and in England than almost anybody in England. 

Mr. A. SONNENSCHEIN :—I have listened to the discourse of the lecturer with 
very close attention. In opening, he spoke of the teaching of history in Germany. 
Now I happen to know something about that, and I can confirm every word he 
says. I should, however, like to add one or two things to it. There are two 
kinds of patriotism : one we know by the noble name of ‘‘ patriotism,” and the 
other we know by the name of ‘‘jingoism.” _I can assure you that jingoism is not 
taught in Germany. What is the distinction between patriotism and jingoism ? 
The jingoist only looks for nobleness and noble conduct in his own country, and 
ignores that heroism which he meets elsewhere. That is not the case in Germany. 
I will bring that home to you by an illustration with which you are familiar. You 
know the pathetic history of the ‘‘ Birkenhead.” When that happened the King 
of Prussia had it read out to the whole of the Army everywhere as a sample of 
heroism, and it was spoken of in every school in Prussia and Germany. That is 
not jingoism ; that is true and enlightened patriotism. It teaches nobleness. 
Only a few days ago I read the latest edition of a school geography by Prof. 
Kirchhoff, and I wish I had the book here to read to you some passages 
showing the admiration with which he speaks to German boys of England. There 
are certain bickerings going on between the two countries, but at bottom I am 


convinced they are heart and soul united. This bickering will pass away. I 
knew an eminent British statesman who is now dead, and I wish to speak with all 
reverence of him; but, nevertheless he committed a big blunder when he said of 
the British Lion, ‘‘ The brute, I wish he were dead.” We have got past that 
now. But there is another prominent—I will not say eminent—British statesman to 
whom I should like to refer. Our lecturer spoke of the folly of cant, and I will 


quote an example of that folly from a book on ‘‘ Compromise,” written by that 
statesman—John Morley. He uses the following phrase :—‘‘ The unfortunate 
valour of our ancestors has burdened us with this Empire.” Supposing Mr. 
Morley had had ancestors who by valour and by skill had left him honours and a 
fortune, would he have said, ‘* The unfortunate valour and skill of my ancestors 
have burdened me with these honours and this fortune”? If he were troubled 
with the wealth that was left him, I could easily have told him a means of relieving 
himself of it. If he is troubled with the wealth of the British Empire, I could 
suggest a few easy steps which he might take. He has only to persuade the 
nation to agree with him. Let him hand over South Africa to Germany ; who will 
accept it with gratitude. Let him hand over India to Russia; who would not 
object. Let him hand over Canada and your American possessions to the United 
States ; they would be quite ready toaccept. And to cap it all, let him give Home 
Rule to Ireland. And, as all those nations would be sure to show their gratitude 
by hostile tariffs, I should like to know how you would put bread on to the tables 
of your teeming population. That is a prominent statesman of England! Happily 
we are not delivered over to him. With regard to one point upon which our 
lecturer spoke, I wish to express my warm sympathy with him—the question of 
education. I have been a teacher now for half a century, and I have watched the 
education of England very closely. I heartily agree with his remarks. He spoke 
of the history that should be taught, and he also mentioned geography, and I was 
very glad to hear it. History and geography should be taught together ; you cannot 
separate one from the other any more than you separate soul and body. Moveover, 
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geography is in itself a grand study, quite independent of any collateral ad- 
vantages that may come from it. Anyone who knows the geography of the 
British Empire knows the geography of the globe. If any nation has a bounden 
duty to teach geography, it is England. Our lecturer has asked this question : 
If this is bad, why not change? I say, why indeed not change? But it is a very 
difficult matter to change. The difficulties are numerous. First of all there is the 
difficulty of school books. It has been lately my lot to read through some twenty . 
geography books, some of them very large editions. I entered the tunnel on one 4 
side and came out alive on the other side ; how I did it I do not know. Put these 
books side by side with German school books. After all, you can judge of the 
education of a country by its school books better than by anything else. The 
school books of the two countries cannot be mentioned in the same breath. I wish 
there was a committee before whom I could place the facts. How is it that the 
school books of the two different nations cannot be compared with one another ? 
It is because in Germany the leading men of the land—men like Kirchhoff, men 
like Curtius, men like Zumpt, etc., etc.—do not shrink from writing elementary 
books for schools. We have men in England as eminent as they are ; how is it 
they do not write books? There I must refer you to the Education Office ; there 
lies the kernel of the question. Sir John Gorst and Sir George Kekewich are 
enlightened and eminent men, and they are, I am confident, doing all that is 
humanly possible for them to do. But they have behind them such a long string of 
faulty traditions—to use a moderate expression. How different from the tradi- 
tions of the Prussian Office! Such men as Wilhelm von Humboldt and Schleier- 
macher established precedents ; but here we have the precedent of Robert Lowe. 
Put the two side by side. How are we to find the remedy? It is all very well to 
say, ‘Let us support these good men now in office,” but that is not all. They 
cannot work without strong pressure, or public opinion behind them to support 
them. Is it impossible for some gentlemen in this room to combine together to 
form an association, whose aim should be, after careful investigation, to propose 
measures by which this crying evil could be remedied? It is not only in 
geography and in history, it is in every elementary study. By way of.conclusion, 
I will give you one incident of what happened to mea few weeks ago in a country 
town. I was asked to give an arithmetic lesson to a number of School Board boys 
of the higher standards. I said to the teacher, ‘‘ Where are these children?” and he 
told me they were at fractions. I gave them an easy problem in fractions to 
be worked, and the boys worked it out quite correctly at once. Every one of 
them was correct. I said, ‘‘ Why do you do that?” ‘‘ Please, sir,’’ was the reply, 
‘that is the rule.” ‘‘ The rule! the rule? Who made the rule? Did the Queen 
make it? Did Parliament make it? Is it in the Bible? Who made the rule?” Up 
went one hand, ‘If you please, sir, the inspector made it.” That is a proof of 
the practical teaching that is given. If history and geography were taught 
mechanically we should be no better than we were before; there must be a 
genuine spirit of patriotism, and then intelligence and enlightenment will go 
through the whole. That is the great aim to be set before us. 


























































Mr. ANNESLEY A. SOMERVILLE:—My remarks, Sir, will be very brief. My 
friend Dr. Maguire has drawn up a formidable indictment against public schools 
and schoolmasters, of which he gave me notice some few days ago; and I came 
up from Eton, where I have charge of boys preparing for the Army, to stand the é 
fire. I should like to say that some of the public schools are quite conscious ; 
of their deficiencies in this respect, and are doing their best to remedy them. 
Quite recently, at Eton we re-organised English history teaching, and we hope 
for good results in the future. The last speaker referred to the fact that in 
Germany elementary books are written by distinguished men, and that in England 
such is not the case. I had the good fortune to read lately one English geography 
book written by a not undistinguished Englishman, Sir George Grove, which 
is recommended by the Board of Admiralty for the entrance examination of naval 
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cadets ; and that is an instance of a book which teaches geography, to a large 
extent, as it ought to be taught. I would also venture to say that the public 
schools are not the only offenders in the treatment of the subject of history. It is 
hardly necessary for me to ask the distinguished military gentlemen here how 
much military history they learned at Sandhurst and Woolwich. How much 
military history is taught at Sandhurst and Woolwich? I had occasion to speak 
to some of my former pupils recently at Sandhurst on this subject, and their 
impression was that there was very little thought-producing work done at the 
Royal Military College ; in fact, one very shrewd cadet said, ‘‘ At Sandhurst a dolt 
has as good a chance as a clever fellow." That is not the sort of thing that 
ought to be said about our military schools. The subjects taught in them ought 
to be more thought-producing. I fully agree with Dr. Maguire as to the relative 
importance of the study of the second Samnite war, and the war of the Spanish 
Succession, for example. I think every English boy ought to be stimulated 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the history of the British Navy and Army, 
and their deeds all over the world. I can conceive of nothing more beneficial to 
our youth ; but I would suggest that it would be well that the authorities who 
arrange examinations should give more encouragement to the teaching of history. 

Dr. MILLER MAGUIRE, in reply, said :—My duties in reply will be very slight 
indeed. Mr. Wilkinson’s remarks were more complimentary than critical. I can 
only say that praise from an authority like Mr. Wilkinson, whose attainments and 
judgment are so well known to you all, is praise indeed. He thought there 
should be a national school of history, the result of Government action, operating 
on the masses below from wisdom placed above, as well as the dissemination of 
historic truth below ; but, I fancy, once the people are awakened to the glory of 
the past, when they can appreciate the benefits to themselves from the operations 
marked on those maps in red (on which are marked not one-third of the actions of 
our people since the time of Queen Elizabeth)—I say, once otir people become 
thoroughly alive to the significance of the career of our Navy and Army over 
every sea and land, they will very soon compel the authorities to take proper 
action in the direction so ably indicated by Mr. Wilkinson. As I was asked to 
speak on this matter 1 thought it would be better to make the discourse more 
popular than detailed, appealing more to general opinion than to instructed and 
trained thought. I have no doubt other gentlemen will follow up the matter. My 
friend Colonel Lonsdale Hale is going to do so with regard to professional 
military history, and others may do so with regard to constitutional and political 
history. My object was to try to prove that military history is good as a training 
for soldiers and politicians, and that the neglect of our own national history is 
serious discredit to our educational system, whatever be the cause. I certainly 
congratulate Eton on the possession of my friend Mr. Somerville. I know that 
he does all he can. With my protest against the present system of instruction 
I hope the majority of those present will agree. Mr. Sonnenschein’s remarks 
were valuable indeed. He worked out some of our methods of instruction 
to a reductio ad absurdum, but I trust that he does not think for a moment 
that I forget the great services rendered to the literature and history of 
mankind by Germany. I should be very glad indeed that British boys 
should learn great exploits, wheresoever performed, whether in Rome, Greece, 
France, Germany, or elsewhere ; but I am for our own records in the first place 
here, just as German records hold the first place in Germany. I deprecate a 
narrow and insular spirit in teaching national history or any other branch of 
learning, and I compliment Germany on the fine tone of the authority who caused 
the record of the loss of the ‘‘ Birkenhead” to be circulated among German 
troops as an example of discipline. I am glad to say there was another example 
of similar discipline in the ‘‘ Warren Hastings” only a short time ago. I agree 
with every word Mr. Somerville said; practically with every word Mr. Wilkinson 
said, even when I was corrected ; and entirely with every word that Mr. Sonnen- 
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schein said; and therefore I see no reason in the world for detaining you with any 
further discussion of the remarks of my critics, who have been so very considerate, 
and for whose courtesy i am most grateful. 


The CHAIRMAN (Major-General Maurice) :—I think Imaysay that I have the same 
reason as the lecturer for taking up your time as little as possible in summing up the 
discussion now that that duty devolves upon me. There is one point as to which I 
should like to clear up a possible misunderstanding. Mr. Sonnenschein, as far as I 
realise his purpose, was in very close rapport with the lecturer. He did not in the 
least intend to criticise the system of English education with any German prejudice. 
His standpoint was a much larger one. It was as to the broad principles of the 
whole nature of education that Mr. Sonnenschein spoke. It was in order to do as 
much service to England as he could that he quoted his examples of sound 
methods wherever he has found them. He presented to us certain principles of 
education which are true anywhere, whether in Germany or England. The'point, 
as I understand it, which he was specially making is one of the greatest national 
importance. It is one towards which, I think, the Council of our Institution, in 
selecting for treatment the subject on which the lecturer has spoken so eloquently, 
has led up with the greatest possible advantage. That point turns on the question 
whether the purpose of education is to obtain a certain number of accurate results in 
the form of answers to questions set in examinations, or whether it is its purpose 
to educate mind, spirit, and character, and build up the English citizen. Now, if 
an English citizen is to be built up by means of our national education, surely it 
must be the purpose of that education to appeal to the great deeds of the past, 
and, by making known the great examples of those who have done noble things, 
develop mind and character by the lessons which they alone supply. That, as I 
understand it, is the point towards which the lecturer is leading. Obviously there 
is an altogether other value in the training supplied by military history. Asa 
mere lesson for soldiers it is excessively important in itself from a professional 
point of view. That is altogether subsidiary to that national question of which Dr. 
Maguire has been speaking to-day. At the Staff College my special business, to 
which Mr. Spenser Wilkinson referred, was not national education such as Dr. 
Maguire has been dealing with, but simply the instruction which is to be derived 
from military history for the purpose of the training of officers. Moreover, there 
I had to do with mature men, officers engaged in studying their own particular 
business ; therefore the two things are pretty markedly distinct. We do not need 
to go to soldiers or to anyone who may be said to be prejudiced in that matter to 
learn the real cause to which I think the lecturer incidently alluded, of the differ- 
ences between us and foreign nations in that matter of national education. The 
cause is simply that we had so complete a protection in our surrounding seas 
during all the time when Europe was at war, that we were able to abandon swords 
for ledgers. Now, a great poet has told us :— 

** How soon ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers.” 
I think that that is in a measure true, because, quite apart from any glorification 
of the military or naval professions, a nation, when it gets so perfectly safe, and 
so perfectly able to deliver itself over to mere money-making, tends to degenerate. 
Unless circumstances occur to rouse and awaken it, there is the greatest possible 
danger lest the great deeds of the past shall be forgotten, and lest we shall cease 
to look upon their reproduction as the essential thing to be regarded in the 
education of future generations. I am sure that in England, with the enterprise 
and go which have carried Englishmen to all the ends of the earth, that spirit of 
neglect of the glories of the past and indifference to their reproduction in the 
future has not yet come upon us; but we have that tremendous danger before us. 
Jena made Prussia recover herself. Moscow made a nation of Russia. France 
passed through the fires of the Revolution, and now again has recovered from the 
tremendous blows which she received in 1870; thanks partly to the terrible lessons 
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which she received for her vanity and frivolity in those days. We have to thank 
God that we have not yet gone through such an experience ; but we have to keep 
up the glories of our ancestors in their type and their character, or we shall have 
some such experience quickly enough, whatever defending seas we have around 
us. I am sure, therefore, that I may, in your name, tender hearty thanks to the 
lecturer who has so admirably carried out the excellent idea of the Council in 
warning us against it. 




















OBOK AND THE COUNTRY 
BORDERING ON THE GULF OF TAJURA. 


Translated from the Russian of V. FEDOROFF, 
By Lieut.-Colonel W. E. GOWAN (Retired). 





IN the triangle formed by the chain of Ethiopian mountains, the 
Red Sea, and the course of the Havash river, the bulk of the people, 
whether nomads or settlers, are of the A/fara tribe. The name A/fara 
signifies “‘roving,” but the people so named are more often known to 
Europeans under the name of Danakili. Near the Havash river the same 
people are called Adel or Adail, after the name of one ofthe most 
powerful sections of the tribe, the Ad-Ali; but amongst these .people 
there exist differences in manners and customs and some trifling 
differences in dialect, all of which are explained by the passage, more or 
less frequent, of alien races along the caravan routes which cross the 
Afara country. 

The Danakili call themselves Arabs, as do many of the other races of 
Eastern Africa. This claim may be explained by local intermarriages and 
also by the nominal allegiance of the Afaras towards Islam; but there can 
be no doubt that, taking the tribe as a whole, it is in close affinity with 
the Gallas on the west, with the Shoans on the north, and with the 
Somalis on the south. The Afaras or Danakili speak a language of 
Hamitic origin, and their physical type resembles that of the races last 
mentioned. The greater portion of them are still idol-worshippers, and 
in the sterile tract bordering on Lake Alalibed they worship an isolated 
tree which bears pretty rose-coloured blossoms. In other places they 
bring votive offerings to the sycamore. Generally speaking, the Afaras 
are a tall, well-built race with very supple limbs, and in their national 
dances they display remarkable grace of movement. The Danakili 
women, who always walk about with unveiled faces, are distinguished, 
during the brief period of their youth, for the striking beauty of their form; 
but their heavy and laborious style of living in a country, strewn with 
volcanic rocks and hot sands, and possessing the most sultry climate, such 
as nowhere exists in the whole world, soon deprives them of all traces of 
womanly grace and beauty. Clad more meagrely than either Abyssinians 
or Gallas, the Danakili wear only a sort of apron made of some parti- 
coloured material and a shamma or foga, or perhaps the skin of some wild 
animal carelessly thrown over the shoulders. The men thrust the quills 
of the porcupine into their skilfully arranged head-dress. Like the 
Gallas, the Afaras or Danakili are very proud when they can adorn their 
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crowns with an ostrich feather, as this is an indication that they have 
accounted for at least one of theirenemies. In the northern part of their 
country the dwelling-places of the Afaras are ornamented with great taste, 
the floor being covered with yellow mats embroidered in red or violet- 
hued designs.’ 

The Afaras are an independent tribe and are divided into two 
principal groups: the Asakhians or Asaimaras and the Adokhians or 
Adoimaras. These, again, are split up into more than 150 clans or 
Kabails, all of which either unite or act separately according to the 
dictates of self-interest. The Afaras recognise hereditary chiefs called 
“Sultan” or Ras according to the importance of the particular clan ; but 
such chiefs have no power at all of their own, and simply carry out the 
will of the majority of voices as expressed in popular assembly. When 
threatened by an external foe all the clans unite as one man and fiercely 
stand up for the maintenance of their freedom. The most powerful of 
the Afara clans is that of the M/odaiti. These people occupy the whole of 
the country which is watered by the lower course of the Havash river, 
also that in the neighbourhood of Lake Aussa and the pasture-lands lying 
between Eddoi and Raheit. No single European has ever passed through 
the Afara country without having been treated as a guest or without 
having first concluded an alliance of brotherhood effected through the 
shedding of blood. Thus two brethren so constituted kill an ox and 
smear each other’s forehead with the blood, and out of the hide cut thongs 
which are made into necklaces and bracelets.? About the year 1840, 
some Arabs from Zeila, joined by some pilgrims from Yemen (in Arabia) 
and by some Persian or Biluchi mercenaries, entered the Danakili 
country and got as far as the neighbourhood of Aussa, but not one of 
these invaders returned scatheless from their rash expedition. In 1875, 
another opponent, more terrible than the Arabs of the Red Sea littoral, 
likewise endeavoured to force his way through the Danakili country. At 
the head of 350 Egyptians armed with the latest and most improved rifles 
and a few pieces of cannon, the Egyptian Pasha Muntzinger tried to open 
out a way for himself to Shoa in order, no doubt, to conquer this kingdom 
for the Khedive of Egypt; but the same Modaiti who had destroyed the 
personnel of the former expedition, rushed upon the second with the same 
success. Muntzinger himself and the greater portion of his detachment 
fell under the thrusts of the Danakili spears. ‘‘ Fire-arms,” say these 
African warriors, ‘are fit only for those who wish to frighten the timid.” 

As all the rivers flowing out of the Abyssinian mountains lose them- 
selves in the sands and amongst the igneous rocks before they come near 
the sea, the Danakili have no opportunities open to them for engaging in 
agriculture, except where théir country touches the banks of the Havash 
river. In such localities gardens and cultivated ground may here and 
there be seen, but such plots are far from being sufficient to furnish the 
entire population with the necessary articles of food. It is only the 
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advantages of trade which allow the Danakili to obtain for themselves in 
the sea-coast ports or in the mountains of Shoa sufficient grain for 
their needs. Thus every caravan which enters their country pays at the 
Danakili settlements or camps the customs dues, which have become 
established by usage. At the same time the caravan receives'the right to 
claim the protection of the tribe. Furnished with guides and with a 
safe pass the caravan can then pursue its route in safety between the 
mountains and the sea, or wice versd. It has often happened that 
Abyssinian kings have desired to close this or that trade route across the 
desert so as to open another more or less favourable to themselves; but 
since their authority ceases at the descent to the plain country, it has been 
more than once demonstrated that the Danakili alone can show, with the 
point of their lances, where a trade route should run; and hence all trade 
caravans have had to fall back on their guidance alone. In the northern 
portion of the desert the tribe of Taltalis, who, according to M. Riippel, 
very much resemble the Abyssinians in type of countenance, is chiefly 
engaged in working the salt deposits of Lake Alalibed. They sell blocks 
of this salt to the inhabitants of the Ethiopian tableland. The Taurs and 
Saortis, who live to the south of Adulis Bay and on the peninsula of Buri, 
are the same as the Afaras, except that they are more closely intermarried 
with the Abyssinians. They speak the Tigré dialect, which has a large 
admixture of Arabic words.' According to Herr Rohlfs, the women of 
the Taur and Saorti tribes are of extraordinarily small size as compared 
with the men. Amongst the northern Danakili hereditary sorcerers play 
a great part. They claim to hold relations with the spirit-world, and to 
have each a star as his protectress. The claim to be an hereditary 
sorcerer is conditional on a son being devoid of any physical or moral 
defect or vice, since, if a youth were not possessed of a mens sana in 
corpore sano,” he could not hold communion with the spirit-world. 

On the shores of the Red Sea there are several Afara families 
engaged in fish-catching, for which purpose they put out far to sea in 
decked boats, fitted with masts tapering inwards from the water-line, and 
sharp both fore and aft. These boats carry large square sails, made out 
of matting. Formerly the appearance of these boats was a cause of 
terror to the navigators of the Red Sea, for the Danakili were then as 
formidable at sea as they still are on land, and even now they do not 
hesitate to attack large merchant-vessels; but they have now been 
obliged to greatly diminish their piratical efforts, since screw gun-boats 
can follow them into the small creeks of the littoral and through the 
labyrinth of their coral islands. The sons of former corsairs now know 
no other industry but that of fish-catching, and they are the only sailors 
on the Red Sea who still chase the walrus or sea-cow.’ From the bones 
of this animal they turn beads, which they groove and polish and use as 
rosaries or for purposes of numerical calculation. 

The Somalis, who are akin to the Afaras in type of countenance, 
1 G. Rohlfs, ‘‘ Meine Mission in Abessinien.” 
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language, and origin, live in the basin of the Havash river, between the 
Gulf of Tajura and the Principality of Harrar. The powerful tribe of 
Issasi, which nomadises within the limits of the Harrar principality, 
passes once a year across the river Havash, and so enters within the limits 
of the Danakili plain. The reason for these periodical migrations is the 
uncertainty of the climate. Thus rain does not fall at one and the same 
season of the year on the coasts of the Red Sea and of the Gulf of Aden. 
Immediately after rain has fallen, and when the country has been covered 
with a thick crop of succulent grass, the Issasi move off and request the 
hospitality of the Danakili, who, in their turn, migrate into the Somali 
country when their own pasture-lands become parched, and when the rain 
waters the countries further south. These reciprocal acts of friendliness 
help to keep up the alliance between the two large and warlike tribes.! 
Although the Issasi were considered to be the nominal vassals of the 
Egyptian Government, in reality the reverse was the case, because Egypt was 
forced to pay a subsidy to the Issasi tribe, in order that caravans passing 
between the mountains of Harrarand the port of Zeila might be protected. 
Issasi camel-drivers are employed almost entirely in the transport of 
merchandise as far as the mountains, where they make over their loads to 
other carriers. Wives accompany husbands everywhere. In caravans 
they lead the camels, carry firewood and the cooking vessels on their 
backs, and when they become mothers they carry their new-born infants 
as well. The Issasi have hereditary enemies amongst the Somalis and 
Hadibursi, and some of these bold mounted raiders at times carry off 
cattle even from the neighbourhood of Zeila.’ 

In this portion of Africa the town of Harrar has a peculiar importance. 
Harrar, which is also called by the Abyssinians Harrarge, by the Somalis 
Adar or Adari, by the Egyptians Herrer, lies, according to the calculations 
of travellers, midway between Ankobar and Zeila, #.c., at a distance of 280 
hilométres from either place. ‘The average height of the surrounding 
country is 1,700 méfres. Enjoying a fairly temperate climate (the average 
temperature ranges from 12° to 15° Celzius), Harrar possesses also a 
fertile soil, clothed with forests and groves of trees of various kinds, and 
watered by running streams flowing between verdant banks. As a 
charming oasis amidst a waterless country, Harrar could, from its own 
resources, satisfy all its own requirements, even if it had no trade relations 
of any kind with the surrounding countries ; but it is also a considerable 
entrepot for the agricultural produce and merchandise which reach it 
through its own two maritime ports, Zeila and Berber, on the Somali 
coast-line, and it moreover carries on a vast trade by barter with Egypt 
and Arabia. In 1883 there were five Europeans at Harrar. The town 
was founded, it is said, about 300 years ago, and it is now the most 
populous city in the whole of Ethiopia, and may even be reckoned as one 
of the most important towns on the African Continent, since from Cairo 
to Zanzibar, a distance of 4,000 &c/ométres, it is without a rival except 
Khartoum. For this reason the Egyptian Government took possession of 
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it in 1875, in order to secure such a valuable market from the attacks of 
the Somalis and Gallas of various tribes who dwell in the surrounding 
country. But the garrison of from 4,000 to 5,000 men prove to be more 
dangerous than the surrounding tribes, for the Egyptian soldiery exhausted 
the resources of the oasis with their oppression and plundering. The 
English, as the inheritors of the Egyptian in the maritime provinces of 
Ethiopia, took the necessary steps to prevent so important a town slipping 
out of their hands, and so Burton was sent there in 1885. Having with- 
drawn the Egyptian garrison, the English set up the British Standard on 
the walls of Harrar. The King of Shoa, who also greatly hankered after 
the same town, was unable to battle for it with such rivals. 


The plan of the town of Harrar in shape resembles that of a pear 
spread out over a granite rock running east and west. The narrow end 
lies towards the west. Towards the south towers Mount Hakim, which 
overhangs the town, and rises to a height of about 200 méres. This 
mountain gives rise to several streams, which after watering the gardens 
of Harrar, lose themselves in marshes bordering on the course of the Wabi 
river which enters the Indian Ocean. The numerous caves in this 
mountain are full of red-haired apes with long tails and thick manes. 
The town of Harrar covers an area of only 48 hec/ares, and in this 
respect sharply contrasts with the majority of Ethiopian towns, the hovels 
of which are scattered in disorder over a much wider space. There are 
some 7,500 houses in the town of Harrar. These and their adjoining 
terraces are built of limestone which is full of fossils. The houses are 
tightly packed together, and each is enclosed by stone walls with 
castellated towers along each flank. Each dwelling-place has but a 
narrow opening on the side of the streets, which are narrow and tortuous 
as they ascend the hill-side. There are a few open spaces of irregular 
form, and these for the most part adjoin a mosque. The largest open 
space in the town is called Maidan, and this lies on the very summit of the 
hill. The general appearance of Harrar resembles that of the ordinary 
Arab town. The inhabitants are almost all merchants, and are fanatical 
Muhammadans of the Shiah sect, as are the Persians and the different tribes 
of Southern Arabia. Indeed, it is probable that missionaries came from 
these countries for the purpose of converting Somalis and Gallas to their 
form of belief, and that the descendants of such persons constitute the 
present population of the town. When the people of Harrar collect to 
chew the leaves of the ka/a (celastrus edulis) (a plant not less prized by 
them for its stimulating properties than is the decoction from the bark of 
the dry leaves of the coffee shrub by the people of Yemen), they open 
and close such evening assemblies with a reading of the Koran, and with 
thanksgiving prayers, ‘‘ because,” as they say, ‘‘ this plant of the faithful 
enables them to sit up the longer into the night for the purpose of 
offering adoration to God.” 


The Harrar community is distinguished from the rest of the Mussul- 
man world by the respect which womenkind enjoys. Prior to the 
advent of the Egyptians in the country, only one inhabitant of Harrar, the 
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Amir, had more than one wife.! Divorces, which are so common in other 
countries of Islam, are very rare in this town. Women go about with 
unveiled faces : they even sit about in the bazaar and sell the produce of 
their gardens. The men take upon themselves the more arduous house- 
hold labour. Harrar, too, is renowned amongst Mussulman towns for 
the culture of its citizens. According to the testimony of Muhammad- 
Moukhtar, all the children know how to read and write Arabic, although 
this language is foreign to them and, indeed, entirely different from their 
own language, which belongs to the Galla root; it, as Burton and Max 
Miiller suppose, is of Semitic origin. The children of Harrar learn to 
write by placing the letters in vertical columns. There is even some sort 
of literature springing up in Harrar, for the local writers do not confine 
their labours to commentaries on the Koran. Bookbinding constitutcs 
one of the branches of local industry. The principal activity of Harrar 
is trade. There are scarcely any manufactories except for weaving linen 
webs used in the making up of shammas or fogas and of black garments 
and cloaks which are worn by married women. and of red garments 
intended for use by young girls. The fine pottery ware of Harrar is also 
very much prized in the trade. The bulk of the other manufactured 
articles is imported from Arabia, whilst immigrants from Hadramaut turn 
the rosaries used by the people of Harrar. From the time when Harrar 
exchanged its independence for Egyptian administration, it, to a con- 
siderable degree, lost its former prosperity: this is apparent from the 
falling off of the population and from the increasing number of hyenas in 
the environs of the town.’ The chief agricultural industry of the country 
is carried on by Gallas, and consists in the cultivation of the coffee shrub, 
the berry of which is of excellent quality and is exported from Hodeidah 
and Aden under the name of ‘“ Mocha.” Like the Arabs of Yemen, the 
people of Harrar do not roast coffee berries, but they drink a decoction 
from the bark and even from the dried leaves. Tobacco, opium, poppies, 
bananas, oranges, and grapes all belong to the number of the productions 
of Harrar and its neighbourhood. The cultivation of potatoes, too, was 
introduced not long ago.* All the vegetables of Europe grow there quite 
successfully. In the forests of the Harrar principality Giulietti found the 
drooping acacia and the soffar, which is the same tree as Schweinfurth 
saw on the banks of the Nile near the point where it is joined by the 
Sobat.* 

Two roads, often interrupted by robbers, lead from Harrar to Zeila: 
one of these crosses a range of hills to the north of the town, and then 
descends into the basin of the Havash, and so over a pass into the 
Haldessa Valley. The same route then turns towards the sea, passing 
through country occupied by the Issa tribe, cutting through a small chain 
of trachite rocks running ina direction north and south. The other route, 


' Muhammad-Moukhtar, ‘‘ Bulletin de la Société de Géographie du Caire,” 
Vol. L., p. 369. i 
* Sacconi, ‘‘ Esploratore,” 1883. 
3 Muhammad-Moukhtar's work above cited 
* **Esploratore,” Gennajo, 1882. 
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which though more direct is more precipitous, ascends in a north- 

easterly direction to the Darmi Pass, and then traverses the country of 
the Hadibursi or Hudabirsi tribe. The town of Zeila is shut in on the 
south by the same tribe, and lies on a sharply-pointed headland or cape 
on the coast-line to the south of a small archipelago of islands and sunken 
rocks. Zeila has two ports: one of these only is approachable by small 
vessels, as large vessels can nowhere find anchorage near it. The other 
port is situated a short distance to the south of the town, and here vessels 
can find water of a depth of from 8 to 10 méfres and a perfectly safe 
anchorage. Unfortunately, however, the entrance to this port is extremely 
narrow. Indeed, M. Rochet d’Héricourt tells us that this port can only 
hold eight or nine merchant-vessels of from 300 to 400 tons burden. In 
the neighbourhood of the town of Zeila there is a vast stretch of salt 
deposits, whereat the Issasi load up salt on camels, which they then sell 
or barter to the people living on the road to Harrar. Zeila suffers from 
an insufficiency of fresh water, and so every morning a long line of camels 
is sent off to Wady Takosh for the water required for the inhabitants of 
the town. Three-fourths of the population of Zeila consist of Issasi, 
and every morning the town resounds with their campaigning songs.’ 

A small English garrison from Aden now occupies the town, and so 
it is to be hoped that here, as at Aden, the trade in slaves will be put 
down, for hitherto Zeila has been one of the chief centres of this nefarious 
traffic. Indeed, not many years ago as many as 6,000 slaves were at one 
time collected in camps round about Zeila.’ 

The road from Shoa to the Gulf of Tajura is about half the length of 
the road from Zeila to the same point. Aussa is the chief place in the 
district of the same name. It lies close to the southern shore of a 
fresh-water lake in which the Havash river loses itself, and it may be 
regarded asatown. It consists of a group of over a thousand straw- 
roofed huts inhabited by merchants and camel-drivers of the Danakili 
and Modaiti tribes. Aussa was at one time the capital of the Mussulman 
State of Adel. Between Aussa and the Gulf of Tajura follow in succes- 
sion several other groups of huts inhabited by members of the Afara tribe. 
After these come settlements and villages, at some distance from each 
other, scattered over the northern shores of the same gulf. One of 
these settlements, Sahalo, which not long ago served as the point of 
embarkation of Galla slaves bound for Arabia, was acquired in the year 
1882, by the French traveller Paul Soleillet. Further eastwards is the 
small village of Ambabo scattered over a flat coast-line, and here, too, 
slaves were often embarked, in spite of English and French cruisers that 
were watching the shores of the Indian Ocean in this particular quarter. 
Beyond Ambabo, and further back from the same coast, lies the small place 
called Tajura, a name given to the entire bay, whereas Tajura itself lies 
some 60 kilométres inland. Like Sohalo, Tajura was ceded to the, French 
by the chief of Adel (Ad-Ali), but the actual occupation of both these 
groups of huts did not take place until 1884. The coast-line opposite the 
a ? Gabriel Ferrand, “is Comal.” Pe OS Ee a a 

*“ Arnoux Louis Lande,” Revue des Deux Mondes, janvier 1879. 
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settlement of Tajura projects but very little, and yet it is very badly 
protected from the wind. It is, moreover, shallow and impracticable for 
vessels of even moderate draught. The sole point on this coast-line at 
which the French have made real attempts to establish a settlement— 
when it is remembered that some thirty-three years have passed since the 
Act of the Cession of Territory in 1862—is on the eastern peninsula in 
the country of the Danakili, between the Gulf of Tajura and the southern 
entrance to the Red Sea. Here lies the settlement of Obok on a cape 
which has given its name to the whole of the ceded territory. In 1881, 
the first French office was opened here by the agent Arnaud, who was at 
a later period treacherously murdered owing to some blood feud with 
which he was connected. 

Obok has great advantages as a port for steam-vessels. Situated as 
it is in close proximity to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, it commands this 
ocean passage within a much closer distance than does Aden. Merchant- 
vessels, too, can coal at Obok without having to go out of their course 
for this purpose, as they may have to do, if they go to Aden. It is true 
that, as a port, Obok cannot compare with Aden; still it has a good 
anchorage, and it could, without entering upon extensive works, be 
converted into a perfectly safe roadstead, for it is sheltered from the 
open sea by a line of coral reefs, through which canals or passages could 
be opened out and made practicable for large vessels. North and north- 
east winds—the most dangerous for navigators in this part of the world 
—are deflected from Obok by Capes Kolodtsa and Ras-el-Bir, which 
project far out seawards to the north of the port. Over the crescent- 
shaped valley, wherein rows of freshly-planted trees have taken the 
place of the dense thickets of acacia and other indigenous growths, 
rises up, to a height of about 20 mé/res, the coral-formed and rocky 
coast-line. This has been indented by numerous ravines, out of which 
flows any superfluous water during the too infrequent rainy season. “At 
some distance further back, and yet quite away from the Danakili plain, 
is a second line of cliff, a little lower than the front one.’ 

Although the inhabitants of Obok suffer, as a general rule, from 
drought, still it cannot be said that attempts to introduce cultivation in 
the neighbourhood of this settlement have proved altogether unsuccessful. 
Indeed, some travellers, when comparing the vegetation of Obok with 
the bare, parched-up rocks of Aden, have described the new French 
settlement as ‘‘an oasis.” By digging the soil of the valley, water can 
everywhere be found at a depth of 1 to 14 meéfres, slightly brackish 
near the sea-shore, but perfectly fresh some little distance inland. 
King Menelek gave one French traveller a concession (not yet brought 
into operation) for the construction of a narrow-gauge railway from 
Ankobar to Obok. Several caravans from Shoa already discharge their 
loads at Obok. The total area of territory ceded to the French on 
the northern shore of the Gulf of Tajura amounts to 3,000 square 
kilometres. 





~ 2 Denis de Rivoire, ‘‘ Obock, Mascate, Bouchir, Bassorah "; Paul Soleillet ; 
Révoil. 
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NAVAL NOTES. 





HomE.—The following are the principal appointments which have been made : 
Vice-Admiral—C. E. Domvile to be Admiral Superintendent of Naval Reserves. 
Captains—W. H. Fawkes to be Private Secretary to First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
H.S.H. Prince Louis of Battenberg, G.C.B., to ‘‘ Majestic’’ ; the Hon. Hedworth 
Lambton to ‘‘ Powerful”; R. A. G. Montgomerie, C.B:, to ‘‘Cambrian”; A. H. 
Pocklington to ‘‘ Calypso.” 


The past month has been singularly devoid of interest. as far as naval matters 
are concerned, and there is but little to record. The second-class cruiser 
‘*Eclipse,” the new flag-ship for the East Indian station, has left for her destina- 
tion; her three hours’ full-power natural-draught commissioning trial was very 
successful, as the following results show :—Draught forward 19 feet 10 inches, aft 
23 feet 2 inches; steam in boilers, 150°8 lbs.; vacuum, starboard 26 inches, port 26°] 
inches ;_ revolutions, 131°4 per minute; air pressure, ‘49 inch; collective I.H.P., 
8,220; and mean speed, 18°3 knots. The second-class cruisers ‘‘ olus” and 
‘* Spartan” have arrived at Devonport from China; the first named on the 9th 
ult., paying off on the 24th ult., and the latter on the 20th ult., paying off on the 
4th inst. The third-class cruiser ‘‘ Porpoise” has also arrived at Portsmouth from 
China, and will pay off at that port. 

The following vessels are to be commissioned at Devonport for service with 
the mobilised fleet :-— 

First-class battle-ship —‘‘ Renown.” 

First-class belted cruiser —‘‘ Aurora.” 

Second-class cruisers —‘ Juno,” *‘ Doris,” ‘‘ Phaeton,” ‘‘ Thames,” *‘ Forth,” 

‘** Sirius,” and ‘* olus.” 

Third-class cruiser —** Pearl.” 

Torpedo gun-boats —‘* Antelope,” ‘‘ Hazard,” and ‘‘ Spider.’ 

Torpedo-boat destroyers—‘‘ Virago,” ‘‘ Thrasher,” ‘‘Sparrowhawk,” ‘‘ Shark,” 

and ‘‘ Rocket.” 

And six first-class torpedo-boats. 

To commission these vessels about 4,300 officers, and men will be required. 
No difficulty is anticipated in furnishing the full complements, provided the Devon- 
port depdt is not required, as in former years, to supply large drafts for Ports- 
mouth and Chatham vessels. Of the 3,500 ratings now homeward bound from 
foreign stations, nearly 1,800 belong to Devonport ; and in addition to the men now 
serving at the Keyham Barracks, and in the reserve ships at least, 1,100 petty 
officers and seamen will be available from the ‘‘ Cambridge,” gunnery school-ship, 
and the ‘‘ Defiance,” torpedo-ship. The contingent of specially commissioned 
vessels from Devonport will represent thirteen distinct types, and will include one 
battle-ship, two cruisers, and three torpedo-boat destroyers which have never 
been in commission. Devonport will also contribute to the mobilised fleet the 
following commissioned ships : — 

First-class battle-ships —‘‘ Howe,” “ Collingwood,” and ‘‘ Benbow.” 

Second-class battle-ships—‘‘ Thunderer,” ‘‘ Colossus,” and ‘‘ Devastation.” 

Third-class battle- ship—‘‘ Conqueror.” 

Second-class cruiser —‘* Melampus.” 

Torpedo-gun-boats -**Sharpshooter,” ‘* Spanker,’’ ‘‘ Jason,’ and 

** Renard.” 

Special service-vessels —‘‘ Curlew,” and ‘‘ Traveller.” 

Torpedo-boat destroyers—‘‘ Lynx,” ‘‘ Ferret,” ‘‘ Decoy,” ‘‘ Skate,” ‘ Sun- 

fish,” and ‘‘ Opossum.” 

As the ‘‘ Conqueror,”’ ‘‘Curlew,”’ and ‘‘ Traveller” are unsuited for squadron 
tactics, they will be employed as depét-ships for the torpedo flotilla. 
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At Chatham, according to present arrangements, the following ships will be 
commissioned for the Manceuvres :— 

First-class battle-ship | —‘‘ Victorious,” to join Channel Squadron. 

Third-class battle-ship —‘‘ Ajax.” 

Second-class cruisers —‘* Andromache,” ‘‘ Apollo,” ‘‘Sappho,” ‘‘ Brilliant,” 

**Venus,” ‘‘ Diana,” “ Dido,” ‘‘Isis,” ‘* Leander,” ‘‘Severn,” ** Tribune,” 
‘* Thetis,” ‘‘ Terpsichore.” 

Screw sloop —‘ Alert.” 

Torpedo gun-boats . —‘‘ Alarm,” ‘‘ Skipjack,” and ‘‘ Gossamer.” 

Torpedo-boat destroyers-—‘‘ Foam,” ‘ Fame,” ‘* Desperate,” and “‘ Porcupine.” 

Torpedo-boats —Nos. 63, 64, 65, 67, 68, 72, 73, and 74. 

The new third-class cruiser ‘‘ Pelorus,” lately commissioned at Sheerness, has 
satisfactorily concluded her three hours’ commissioning trial, with the following 
results :—Pressure of steam, 245 lbs.; vacuum, 24 inches; revolutions, 192; 
I.H.P., 5,481 ; mean speed, 18°3 knots. 

The new torpedo-boat destroyer ‘‘Star” has completed a satisfactory three 
hours’ trial off Portsmouth. The conditions of the trial were that, with 6,000-I.H.P. 
and a coal consumption not exceeding 25 lbs. per unit of power per hour, she should 
maintain a speed of 30 knots. The calculations were of an elaborate character, 
cards being taken every twenty minutes, but it was estimated that the consump- 
tion was within the limit, that the H.P. was exceeded, while the speed for the three 
hours was 30°103 knots. The wind was against the tide, and this gave fair data to 
go upon in the six runs over the measured mile, when, with a mean of 386 revolu- 
tions, the speed was 30°03; but the mean of the three hours was 389 revolutions, 
and the maximum speed attained was 31°48 knots, which was obtained without any 
appreciable vibration. The boilers are of the Reed design, and they gave an 
abundant supply of steam, the whole trial passing off without a hitch. Unfortu- 
nately a serious accident occurred on her next run on the 30th ult., whereby five 
men in the employ of the Palmer Shipbuilding Company, the contractors, were so 
injured that they had to be sent to Haslar Hospital. From the calculations made 
after the previous trial it was found that the coal consumption wasa minute fraction 
above 2} lbs. per unit of power per hour; hence the vessel had to go through 
another three hours’ trial at 30 knots, carrying an extra two tons. She had 
been running at 30 knots for a quarter of an hour when the starboard low-pressure 
cylinder split; there was a rush of steam into the engine-room, where the con- 
tractors’ men were on duty, but the main stop-valves to the boilers were imme- 
diately shut, and the flow of steam was checked. The men were immediately 
taken out of the engine-room, and it was found that five had been scalded about 
the hands, wrists, and face. A tug was sent out from the dockyard, and the 
**Star,”’ still working her port engine, returned into harbour with the help of 
the tug. 


The new torpedo-boat destroyer ‘‘ Fame,” built by Messrs. Thornycroft and 
Co., of Chiswick, has completed her official full-speed trial, the result being a speed 
of 30°021 knots, as a mean of six runs on the measured mile, and 30°168 knots 
during the three hours’ continuous run. A further series of trials of the torpedo- 
boat ‘‘ Turbinia” began on Friday, the 9th ult., off the Tyne, by Professor Ewing, 
F.R.S., and concluded on Wednesday, the 14th ult. The full-speed trials were 
taken on the 10th ult., when the mean speed of 32? knots on the measured mile 
was realised. The dimensions of the ‘‘Turbinia’’ are:—100 feet length and 9 feet 
beam, and the displacement is 44} tons. On several of the days the sea was 
rough, but throughout there was no perceptible racing of the screws, and the 
engines worked with perfect smoothness and a complete absence of vibration. 
On the I4th ult., the turning and circling tests were satisfactorily carried out, and 
a test for acceleration showed that the boat could be started from rest to 28} 
knots speed in 20 seconds and brought to rest from this speed in 35 seconds. 
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Provision has been made in the new Estimates for lengthening No. 5 dock at 
Chatham. The intention is to provide a dock large enough to take cruisers of the 
‘* Diadem” class, which have a length of 435 feet over all. This will mean an exten- 
sion of at least 25 feet, and will enable vessels to be laid down longer to that 
extent than have hitherto been built in the yard. 





The Naval Signal Committee, presided over by Vice-Admiral Compton E. Dom- 
vile, have been carrying out further expefiments with the Selner system of night 
signals, which, under the direction of CommanderLionelG. Tufnell, had been installed 
on board the ‘‘ Inflexible,”’ port guard-ship, Captain A. K. Bickford. Experiments 
with the system, which is the invention of a captain in the Austrian Navy, were 
made in the same ship last summer, with the result that, while the signals were 
clear and distinct and of great range, they could be manipulated without the special 
training required for naval signalling ; but, though a less skilled operator could 
work the apparatus, the delicate intricacies of the instrument itself, combined with 
the heavy cost and the probability of the mechanism being thrown out of order 
by the firing of heavy guns, seemed to preclude any chance of its adoption in the 
British Navy. The inventor, however, an officer of great ability and influence, 
has in many cases simplified the mechanism by re-arranging the automatic inter- 
rupter without diminishing the effectiveness of the signals, and the Admiralty again 
permitted him to demonstrate his invention. The committee first inspected the 
apparatus, which consists of three electric lamps so fixed as to give an exhibition 
of two lights all round the horizon with the height of the mast between them, each 
lamp being capable of five variations in two colours (white and red), and in 
combination producing 30 symbols, which would suffice for a complete code. The 
lights are operated from a pedestal placed in the conning tower of the ship. One 
marked improvement over the pattern previously tried is the facility now afforded 
for using the same current to light the lamps and to occultate them, thus doing 
away with the voltaic battery which hitherto worked the automatic interrupter. 
During the evening the comn ittee observed the lights actually working, and the 
signals were made without a hitch. The committee will now present their report 
to the Admiralty. 


The Admiralty have decided to recommission for further service during 
the present year a large number of vessels now employed abroad. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for sending home several vessels for refit 
and to relieve them by vessels of similar tonnage, but of more modern 
type. The following is a list of the vessels which have already been 
recommissioned this year or are to be recommissioned abroad:—On the 
Mediterranean station—The battle-ship ‘‘Nile.’’ China station Battle-ship 
“Centurion,” cruiser ‘‘ Undaunted,” and the gun-boats “Rattler,” ‘ Esk,” 
“Linnet,” and ‘‘ Peacock.” Cape of Good Hope station—Cruisers ‘St. 
George,” ‘‘ Philomel,”’ and ‘‘ Barrosa,” and the gun-boat ‘‘ Thrush.” Australian 
station—Cruisers ‘‘ Ringarooma,”’ ‘‘ Katoomba,” and ‘ Wallaroo,’” gun-boat 
‘* Karrakatta,’’ and the surveying-vessels ‘‘ Waterwitch” and ‘‘ Dart.” East 
Indies station— Cruisers ‘‘Brisk"’ and ‘‘Cossack,” and gun-bvat *‘ Pigeon.” 
Pacific station—Gun-boat ‘‘ Pheasant.” North America and West Indies station — 
The gun-boat ‘‘Rambler.” The vessels now serving abroad and which are to 
return to England to pay off are:—From the Mediterranean station—The battle- 
ships ‘‘Anson" and ‘‘ Redney,” cruisers ‘‘Cambrian” and *‘ Fearless,” and the 
gun-boat ‘‘ Hebe.” China—Cruisers ‘‘Spartan,’”’ ‘‘£olus,” ‘‘ Porpoise,” and 
** Archer.” North America and West Indies— Cruisers—‘‘ Buzzard," ‘‘Crescent,” 
and “Tartar.” Australia—Cruiser ‘‘Orlando”’ and the gun-boats ‘‘ Ringdove”’ 
and “‘ Lizard.” East Indies—Cruisers ‘‘ Bonaventure” and ‘‘ Marathon.” Cape 
of Good Hope—Cruiser ‘‘ Racoon.” South-East Coast of America—Sloop 
** Acorn.’ —Zimes and Naval and Military Record. 
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The most flattering condition for any branch of manufacture to hold from an 
English point of view is for English conceptions to be copied abroad, and English 
processes to be purchased and worked on our patents. This condition of things 
has, remarks the Engineer, occurred in the history of armour. Some years ago 
compound armour was made on British patents in almost every foreign factory 
except Creusot; Whitworth’s steel projectiles were almost unrivalled. When 
some advance is made abroad the natural effect in England is to prove that 
something English is better, and it may be that an English conception or process 
admits of improvement and may hold its own. It is an Englishman’s boast not to 
know when he is beaten; to this we owed our success at Waterloo. Occasionally, 
however, we must say of such pertinacity, like General Bosquet of our light 
cavalry charge, Cest magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la guerre. Where perfection 
is evidently not attainable it is true wisdom to acquire the best conception, and 
show excellence in developing it to the best of our powers. An example is 
furnished by the story of compound armour. When it became clear that this was 
beaten by steel, Tresidder’s process gave it a strong flicker in the socket, but 
nothing could make a plate in which the main part consisted of wrought iron hold 
its own against steel, and so soon as this became quite clear compound armour 
was displaced by steel. 

The principle, however, advocated by our Sheffield makers, to whom com- 
pound armour owed its success, was still maintained, That is to say, a hard face 
was combined with a tough back, but this was achieved in steel, and accentuated 
by the adamantine skin given by water spray, which had been very completely 
applied by Tresidder. England may, therefore, claim a substantial share in the 
development of the construction of plates which has now come in everywhere, 
although made on the United States Harvey patent. To the best form of armour 
plate Continental makers have also contributed much. Nickel was appreciated 
and worked at for years by Schneider before others took it up, and it has been 
fairly established that it imparts a toughness to steel which can be obtained by no 
steel which does not contain it, Nickel has only recently been adopted by us; 
the fact is, that for thin plates, such as are used especially on cruisers, hardness 
is much more important than toughness. A cruiser may be struck once by the 
shot of a heavy gun, but probably not repeatedly. If it is kept at all to the work 
generally contemplated for cruisers the period of exposure will be short. Con- 
sequently the plate that will best protect the cruiser under a single blow is the 
best plate for her, and as it was found in England that at a certain epoch armour 
could be made harder and of more trustworthy quality without nickel, it was very 
probably right so to make it. The natural danger following this was that the 
habit of making such armour might be persevered in too long, especially as nickel 
was expensive. The difficulties in the management of nickel, however, have 
been mastered, The Admiralty tests now laid down are very severe: A 6-inch 
plate is attacked by five 6-inch Holtzer steel projectiles striking with a velocity 
nearly approaching 2,000 foot-seconds. This attack has to be entirely defeated 
by the plate, and this has been done thoroughly. This, then, is a great 
achievement. 

FrRANCE.—The following are the principal appointments which have been 
made: Capitaines de Vaisseau—E. M. Le Léon to ‘‘ Dubourdieu”; E. Boistel 
for service at Ministry of Marine ; H. De Barbeyrac St.-Maurice to Command of 
Submarine Defences at Toulon. Capitaine de Frégate—G. E. Lecomte to 
Capitaine de Vaisseau.—Moniteur de la Flotte. 


The second-class cruiser ‘‘ Dubourdieu,” flag-ship of the Rear-Admiral 
Commanding the Auantic Division, has returned to Cherbourg for overhaul and 
docking and to receive a new crew. The new first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Masséna” 
has arrived at Brest from St. Nazaire, and was commissioned with a reduced crew 
on the 19th ult. for her trials. The new second-class cruiser ‘‘ D'Assas” has 
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satisfactorily completed her preliminary unofficial trials off Brest; during the 
four hours’ run at full speed she easily maintained a mean speed of 19 knots ; she 
will shortly commence her official trials, when at full speed it will be necessary for 
the engines to develop at least 9,500-I.H.P., with an expenditure of coal not 
greater than 160 kilogrammes per square metre of grate surface, to give a speed 
of 19°25 knots; it is stated, however, that, when she has all her stores and coal on 
board, she will draw much more water than was intended, which, if true, will 
materially reduce her sea speed. The old battle-ship ‘‘ Couronne,” which 
acts as the gunnery school-ship, is to receive new boilers at Toulon; during 
the time she is in the dockyard hands her place will be taken by the 
third-class battle-ship ‘‘ Colbert.” The first-class cruiser ‘‘Alger’’ was com- 
missioned at Toulon on the 6th ult.; she will be attached to the Active 
Squadron of the’ Mediterranean fleet. It has been decided to suppress 
experimentally the third category of the Reserve at Toulon. Ships of a 
secondary fighting value, but which could yet be of some service in time of war, 
will be formed into autonomous groups with a crew somewhat larger than the 
present “ effectif"’ of the third category. The central ship of the Reserve will 
be paid offand her work and repairing-shops be removed to the dockyard, where, 
however, they will be used as much as possible for executing necessary works on 
board the ships in the Reserve and on trials. The ships at Toulon to be placed in 
what may be called the Second Special Category of Reserve will be grouped as 
follows :— 

Ist Group.—-The third-class battle-ships ‘‘ Richelieu” and ‘‘ Trident,” under 
the command of a lieutenant, with a crew of fifty men for 
each vessel. 

2nd Group.—The third-class battle-ship ‘‘Colbert,"" with a crew of fifty 
men, and the two cuirassées-de-croisiéres ‘‘ Duguesclin ” 
and ‘ Vauban,” with crews of forty-one men, the whole 
group under command of a lieutenant. 

3rd Group.—The troops-ships ‘‘ Gironde,” ‘*Shamrock,” and “ Japan.” 

The dockyard authorities at Brest have received orders to proceed with the 
construction of the new battle-ship, designated in the estimates as ‘‘ A3,"’ which is 
to be called the “ Jena." She will be laid down on the slip from which the 
‘‘Gaulois " was launched last autumn, and will be the largest ship yet built at this 
yard. She will be somewhat larger than the ‘tGaulois” and her sisters, the 
‘““Charlemagne” and ‘St. Louis,’ as the following comparison between the 
dimensions of the ships will show :— 


, 


** Jena.” ** Gaulois.’ 

Length es BS, ee ... 896 feet 9 inches. 385 feet 6 inches. 

Beam Fs iF 3 ... 67 feet 3 inches. 66 feet 6 inches. 

Maximum draught re ... 27 feet 6 inches. 27 feet 6 inches. 

Displacement ve ka ... 12,052 tons. 11,275 tons. 

Speed ‘a es ae ... 18 knots. 18 knots. 

Maximum I.H.P.... : 15,500. 14,500. 

Normal coal storage __... .. 820 tons. 677 tons. 

Radius of action at 10 knots ... 5.200 miles. 4,500 miles. 

The ship will have three screws, steam being provided by twenty Belleville 
boilers, which will be fitted to burn either coal or petroleum. If necessary, the ship 
will be able to carry 1,100 tons of coal, which will give her an extra radius of action 
of 1,800 miles, or 7,000 miles in all. Protection will be afforded by a complete water- 
line armour belt, with light armour over the other works, and two armoured decks, 
but the thickness of the armour has not yet been settled. The armament will 
consist of four 30°5-centimetre (12-inch) guns, in two turrets, one forward and one 
aft ; in a central battery between the turrets will be eight 16-centimetre (6°3-inch) 
Q.F. guns, four firing from the beam to right ahead, and the other four from right 
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astern to abeam; above, on the superstructure, will be eight 10-centimetre 
(3°9-inch) Q.F. guns similarly disposed for end-on to beam fire ; there will also be 
sixteen 3-pounder, five 1*5-pounder, Q.F. guns, and thirteen l-inch machine guns, 
with six torpedo-tubes, 


The third-class cruiser ‘‘ Lavoisier’? was launched at Rochfort on 18th April ; 
her dimensions are as follows :— Length, 326 feet 8 inches ; beam, 35 feet 8 inches; 
with a displacement of 2,300 tons. Her engines are to develop 6,600-I.H.P., and 
her estimated speed will be 20 knots. Her armament is to consist of four 14-centi- 
metre (55-inch), six 10-centimetre (3°9-inch), eight 3-pounder, and six 1l-pounder 
guns, all Q.F., with four torpedo-tubes, 


defence of Tunis, three men have been seriously injured. The mobile defence of 
Dunkirk, which consists of the armoured gun-boat ‘‘ Flamme”’ and four torpedo- 
boats, is to be increased by the torpedo-aviso ‘‘ Sainte-Barbe” and two more 
torpedo-boats. 





In last month’s Notes we mentioned that Vice-Admiral Besnard, Minister of 
Marine, had laid certain proposals for increasing’ the fleet before the French 
Chambers. On 8th April he gave explanations before the ‘‘ Commission de la 
Marine” of the French Chamber regarding the supplementary vote of 8,500,000 
francs which has been asked for new constructions in 1897. The total sum 
proposed to be expended on new constructions between 1897 and 1902 is 
80,205,365 francs, as follows :— Francs. 

One battle-ship io3 sa _ oh oa ... 27,941,745 

Two armoured cruisers _... a5 Pi ey ... 31,298,344 

Two protected _,, ae on ms es ... 10,077,500 

Four torpedo-boat destroyers _... a ie ... 6,940,916 

Nine torpedo-boats... ae 5 i Ae ... 8,946,860 
M. Lockroy, who has drawn up a counter-project for the increase of the fleet, 
was next heard by the Commission. He proposes a total expenditure of 
200,000,000 francs, spread over the next five years. Of this sum 150;000,000 francs 
are to be devoted to new constructions, 40,000,000 francs to the defence of the 
coaling stations abroad, and 10,000,000 francs to the repair of ships already built 
and the torpedo-boat stations of the mobile defence. He declares that the pro- 
posal of the Government to obtain the money by yearly supplementary estimates 
will not deal satisfactorily with the question; that a full programme should be 
drawn up beforehand ; and that, in fact, it is necessary to proceed as was done in 
England in 1889, and introduce a Naval Defence Act. 

M. Lockroy’s proposals are based on an idea of an offensive war against the 
enemy's commerce which the development of the mercantile marine of surrounding 
Powers and the policy of colonial expansion now pursued make, in his opinion, 
advisable. To prosecute such a war, vessels with a large radius of action are 
required as well as coaling-stations and stores; the points in the colonies which 
are best suited strategically for these coaling stations are:—Bizerta, in the Mediter- 
ranean; Diego Suarez, in the Indian Ocean ; Saigon, in the China Sea; New 
Caledonia, in the Pacific; and Martinique and Dakar, in the Atlantic. These 
places are at long distances from each other, and it is indispensable that the 
vessels-of-war to be constructed should be able to steam from one to the other 
without coaling; the greatest distance between any of the two points is that 
between Dakar and Diego Suarez vid the Cape of Good Hope, which is about 
6,000 miles; the ships must thus be capable of steaming this distance at an 
economical rate. One hundred and fifty millions should, therefore, be devoted-to 
the construction of cruisers with a minimum radius of action of 6,000 miles. It 
will also be necessary to protect these coaling stations against a coup de main 
with suitable fortifications, and this will involve another 40,000,000. The remaining 
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10,000,000 will be devoted to renewing the boilers of vessels already built and for 
general repairs of the fleet, including those required by the torpedo-boat stations. 

A few days later, Vice-Admiral Besnard, Minister of Marine, gave a further 
detailed account of his views on the naval question before the Commission of the 
Chamber. He stated that he considered the chief strength of the Navy should be 
concentrated on the coasts of France, and having this opinion he intended to 
reduce the number of ships on foreign stations. 

Criticising M. Lockroy’s counter-proposals, he said, that though of great 
interest, their execution was unrealisable on account of the expense entailed in 
preparing to encounter forces more powerful than it was possible for the French 
Budget to keep pace with.—Ze Yacht and Le Temps. 


GERMANY.—The following are the principai promotions and appointments 
which have been made: Vice-Admiral—Koester to Admiral. Kapitan zur See— 
Biichsel to Rear-Admiral. Korvetten-Kapitans—Stiege, A. Thiele, Jaeckel, 
Becker, KG6llner, du Bois, to Kapitans zur See. Rear-Admirals—Tirpitz as 
Secretary of State for the Navy; von Diederichs to Command of the Cruiser 
Division. Kapitains zur See—-Credner to be Inspector of the Torpedo-Depart- 
ment; K6llner to ‘‘ Kaiserin Augusta”; A. Thiele to ‘‘ Charlotte.” Korvetten- 
Kapitains—Kindt to ‘‘Seeadler” ; Mandt to ‘‘ Wacht”; Paschen to Command of 
an Armoured Gun-boat Division ; Goecke to ‘*‘ Nixe” ; H. Walther to ‘‘ Carola” ; 
Wahrendorff and Goetz for service at Ministry of Marine; Franz to ‘‘Pelikan” ; 
Willder to ‘‘Albatross” ; Wallmann to ‘‘ Falke.”—-Marine Verordnungsblatt. 

The Estimates submitted to the Reichstag for 1897-98 amounted to 
£6,467,978 as against £4,312,995 approved finally for 1896-97. The Ordinary Per- 
manent Estimates amount to 58,925,277 marks (£2,946,264), an increase of 3,542,971 
marks over the previous twelve months. A sum of 47,068,000 marks (£2,353,400) 
is demanded for the shipbuilding programme, and is made up as follows :— 
A fourth vote of 4,620,000 marks for the first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Kaiser Friedrich 
III.” (Ersatz ‘‘ Preussen”’); a third vote of 4,000,000 marks for the first-class 
armoured cruiser Ersatz ‘‘ Leipsic’’ ; a third and last vote of 4,000,000 marks for 
the second-class cruiser ‘‘ K”; a third and last vote of 4,000,000 marks for the 
second-class cruiser ‘‘L"; a third and last vote of 4,000,000 marks for the second- 
class cruiser Ersatz ‘‘ Freya"; a vote of 2,000,000 marks for new boilers and 
engines for two of the third-class battle-ships of the ‘‘ Sachsen” class ; a second 
vote of 4,000,000 marks for the first-class battle-ship Ersatz ‘‘ Friedrich der 
Grosse”; a second vote of 4,000,000 marks for the second-class cruiser ‘‘M"’; a 
second vote of 4,000,000 marks for the second-class cruiser ‘‘ N’"’; a second vote 
of 1,100,000 marks for the fourth-class cruiser ‘‘G’’; a second and final vote of 
291,000 marks for a division torpedo-boat ; a final vote of 1,384,000 marks for 
repair of torpedo-boats ; a further vote of 2,000,000 marks for new boilers and 
engines and for repairs to hull of the other two ships of the ‘‘ Sachsen” class; a 
first vote of 1,000,000 marks for the first-class battle-ship Ersatz ‘‘ Kénig Wilhelm”; 
a first vote of 1,000,000 marks each for the second-class cruisers ‘‘O” and ‘*P”; 
a first vote of 500,000 marks for the despatch-vessel Ersatz ‘‘ Falke" ; a first vote 
of 500,000 marks and of 1,000,000 marks for the gun-boats Ersatz ‘‘ Hyane” and 
Ersatz “Iltis,” respectively ; a first vote of 873,000 marks for a new division 
torpedo-boat destroyer, and a fresh vote of 1,800,000 for repairs of torpedo-boats, 
making a total of 47,068,000 marks. For the armament of ships a sum of 9,896,000 
marks is demanded and of 3,702,000 marks for torpedo armament. A sum of 
955,200 marks is to be expended on dockyard works. With regard to the ship- 
building programme, it should, however, be noted that the Reichstag diminished 
the amount of some of the votes demanded and refused others altogether. The 
following are the changes made :—3 million marks for Ersatz ‘‘ Leipsic” instead 
of the 4 millions demanded ; 3 million marks for Ersatz ‘‘ Friedrich der Grosse” 
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instead of the 4 millions demanded ; 3 million marks each for cruisers ‘‘M" and 
**N'” instead of the 4 millions each demanded ; while the votes demanded for the 
new cruisers ‘‘O” and ‘P,” the Ersatz ‘‘ Falke,” the torpedo-boat destroyer 
and the 8 torpedo-boats were struck out altogether. 

The personnel of the fleet is put down as 23,302 officers and men, made up as 
follows :-—1,135 officers of all ranks, 952 warrant officers, 4,437 petty officers, 
16,178 seamen, and 600 boys. 

According to an official return, the number of ships in commission on the Ist 
April was 96. The Home fleet is divided into squadrons, as follows :— 

The First or Manceuvre Squadron under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Thomsen, with Kapitaén zur See Geissler as his Chief of the Staff, consists of 
two divisions, composed of the following ships :-— 

Ist Division : — 
First-class _ battle - ships —‘* Kurfiirst Friedrich Wilhelm,” flag-ship of Vice- 
Admiral Commanding; ‘‘ Brandenburg,” ‘‘ Wérth,” ‘‘ Weissenburg.”’ 
Dispatch-vessel —‘* Jagd.” 
2nd Division, under Rear-Admiral H.R.H. Prince Henry of Prussia : — 
Second-class_ battle-ships —‘‘ Kénig Wilhelm,” flag-ship of Rear-Admiral ; 
** Deutschland.” 
Third-class battle - ships —‘** Sachsen,” ‘* Wiirtemburg. 
Dispatch-vessel ** Wacht.” 


” 


The Second Squadron was constituted on the Ist April, and consists of the 
three armour-clad reserve divisions for the Baltic and North Sea, composed as 
follows : 

Ist Division at Kiel : 

Fourth-class battle-ships-—‘* Hagen,” ‘* Heimdall,” ‘‘Odin,” and ‘ Aegir”; the 
two first being commissioned for twelve, and the two last for two, 
months. 

2nd Division, Wilhemshaven :— 

Fourth-class battle-ships—‘‘ Beowulf,” ‘‘ Siegfried” ; commissioned for twelve 

months. 
3rd Division, Danzig :— 

Armoured gun-boats ‘* Miicke,”’ commissioned for twelve, ‘‘ Natter-’ for 
six, ‘* Krokodil” and ‘‘ Skorpion” for two months. 

The Third Squadron consists of ships in commission for special service : - 

Second-class cruiser —‘* Kaiserin Augusta.” 

Third a ES ** Gefion.”’ 

The first torpedo-boat division, consisting of division boats ‘*D 9” and “D3” 
and the Schichau boats 74 to 81, 24 to 31, was put in commission on the Ist April, 
under the command of Korvetten-Kapitan Poschmann, with his senior officer's 
pennant in the aviso ‘ Blitz.” 

The second torpedo-boat division, consisting of two division boats and twelve 
Schichau boats, will be commissioned on the Ist August, to take part in the 
manoeuvres. The reserve torpedo-boat division consists of the division boats 
D4," ¢Dis “Ds end 2; 


The training squadron will consist as usual of the four cruiser-frigates ‘‘ Stein,” 
**Stosch,” ‘* Moltke,” and ‘‘ Gneisenau."’ The gunnery drill-ships will be the 
**Mars” and ‘‘Carola,” with the ‘‘ Hay,” ‘‘ Ulan,” and nine torpedo-boats as 
tenders ; the torpedo school-ship will be the ‘‘ Bliicher,” with the ‘‘ Blitz” as 
tender and seven torpedo-boats, the torpedo depét-ship ‘‘ Pelikan’’ being attached 
for mining purposes. 


The Cruiser Division is composed as follows :— 
Second-class battle-ship—‘* Kaiser,” flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Com- 
manding. 
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Second-class cruisers —‘‘ Irene,”’ ‘‘ Prinzess Wilhelm.” 
Third-class cruiser —‘* Arcona.” 
On the China Station. 
—‘* Cormoran.” 








Fourth-class cruiser 
On the Australian Station. 


Fourth-class cruisers —‘‘ Bussard,” ‘‘ Falke.” 
Surveying-vessel —‘* Miicke.” 
On the West Coast of Africa. 
First-class gun-boats —‘‘ Hydne,’’ ‘‘ Habicht.” 
On the East Coast of Africa. 
Fourth-class cruisers —‘‘ Seeadler,” ‘‘ Condor.” 


The new station cruiser ‘‘G” is to be built at the Germania Yard at Kiel, 
which was lately taken over by the Krupp firm at Essen. Like the earlier fourth- 
class cruisers, the new vessel is intended for foreign service, but is of an improved 
type, her dimensions being as follows :— Length, 325 feet ; beam, 36 feet ; mean 
draught, 14 feet, with a displacement of about 2,600 tons. The hull will be of 
steel wood-sheathed ; there will be a 2-inch armoured deck and an armoured 
conning-tower. The engines are to develop 6,000-I.H.P., giving a speed of 
20 knots. It is proposed to lay down four vessels of this type as soon as the money 
can be voted for them. 

The new second-class cruiser “ Hertha” was launched at Stettin on the 14th 
ult. She is one of a new type of which five are at present under construction, 
and others are to be built, their dimensions being as follows :—Length, 344 feet 
5 inches ; beam, 57 feet ; mean draught, 20 feet on a displacement of 5,650 tons. 
The ships have triple screws, and the engines are to develop 10,000-I.H.P., giving 
a speed of 20 knots. The armament will consist of two 8°2-inch Q.F. guns, one 
forward and one aft in 4-inch armoured hooded barbettes; eight 6-inch Q.F. 
guns, four on the main deck in 4-inch armoured casemates, two with an arc of 
training from right ahead to 35° abaft the beam, and two with an arc of training 
from right astern to 35° before the beam, and the other four on the upper deck. 
Also in armoured casemates ten 3°4-inch Q.F. guns (20-pounders), ten 3-pounder 
Q.F. guns, and four machine guns with three submerged torpedo-tubes, one in 
the stern and one on each beam. There is a 4-inch armoured deck, and the heavier 
guns have separate armoured ammunition tubes, all the armour being of Krupp’s 
nickel hardened steel. The “ Victoria Luise,” a sister-ship to the ‘‘ Hertha,” was 
launched at Bremen on the 29th March. 

The old second-class battle-ships ‘‘ Kaiser,” ‘ Kénig Wilhelm,” and 
‘‘ Deutschland,” are to be struck off the list of battle-ships, and classed for the 
future as armoured cruisers. 





Steps are to be taken to strengthen the fortifications of Kiel Bay, the 
authorities being of opinion that they are not as capable of resisting the 
attack of a modern fleet as they might be. This does not apply to the two 
powerful forts of Priess and Rébsdorf, which protect the harbour against attack 
on the land side, and which are constructed some little distance inland from the 
east and west shores of the bay and answer all modern demands. The works 
about which the present anxiety is felt lie close to the shore, and include Forts 
Friedrichsort and Faltkenstein on the west side, Forts Stosch, Jagersberg, 
Koriigen, Haidberg, and MGllenort on the east side of the bay. In peace-time 
these forts are used as barracks for seamen, and when the summer manceuvres 
of the fleet are over they are generally full. In war-time the forts would be 
garrisoned by the Marine Artillery, who have barracks at Friedrichsort and where 
the topedo-depét is. The forts are well situated, but they were constructed in 
1867, and it is estimated that a sum of 5,250,000 marks will be required to bring 
them up to modern requirements, and the work is of the more importance as they 
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PLAN SHEWING THE POSITION OF THE FORTS OF KIEL. 


have to protect not only the Dockyard and Arsenal, but also the eastern entrance 
of the Baltic and North Sea Canal. The works at the mouth of the Elbe for the 
protection of the western entrance of the canal, on which 3,000,000 marks have 
already been spent, are now almost complete, a last vote of 650,000 marks being 
now only required.—.Veue Preussische Kreuz-Zeitung. 
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Russia.—The following are the dimensions of the newly-built Imperial yacht 
‘‘Standard,” now lying at Reval :—Extreme length, 370 feet; beam, 50 feet 
6 inches ; height up to the spar deck, 36 feet. Her displacement is about 5,500 
tons, and she is built of steel ,8, to }2 of an inch in thickness. She has three 
masts, and is schooner-rigged. Her timbers above the double bottom are in the 
shape of a Z. The backing of the spar-deck is of steel plates of ,7, inch thickness, 
backed in their turn by teak beams of 5x3 inches. There is a long poop 
from which opens out a stern gallery for. the accommodation of the Imperial 
family. The vessel has seven water-tight partitions reaching to the main 
deck, and the pumps are of the same pattern as those of the ‘‘ Polarnaia 
Zviezda"; she has twin-screws with two triple-expansion engines, which 
at 91 revolutions give a horse-power of 7,000 each, and a speed of 
20 knots ; there. are twenty Belleville boilers at a pressure of 245 Ibs., with a 
total superficies of 35,500 square feet. The cast-iron plates for the boilers 
ordered at the Baltic Works for the torpedo-transport ‘‘ Europa” were lately 
tested ; the result, as regards the forty-six plates tried, was a resistance of from 
25°1 to 28°8 tons per square inch. The trials of H.I.M.’s electric launch 
‘‘Rernach " will take place as soon as the navigation is open ; experiments as to 
how to obtain the highest speed will be carried out with fan-screws of various 
dimensions. A telegram from Copenhagen announces that the first trial of the 
new ice-piercer ‘‘ Nadejrug’’ in the Sound has met with complete success ; it is 
intended for Vladivostok. The machinery of the first-class armoured cruiser 
‘‘Herzog Edinburgski” is almost entirely in its place, and the ship will be com- 
pleted for sea as soon as possible. About the middle of May it is hoped that a 
commencement will be made with the work of altering the boilers of the coast- 
defence ironclad ‘‘ Admiral Greig”’ to burn naphtha fuel ; the plans have been drawn 
on the lines of the distribution of the boilers on board the ‘‘ Geok Pepé” and the 
torpedo-boat ‘‘ Viborg”’ ; the present bunkers will be used, and in case of further 
space being required the cock-pit. 


Experiments have been carried out with the Krug boiler fitted in torpedo- 
boat ‘No. 263” for the pulverisation of the grease when using naphtha 
fuel. The steam, obtained from ordinary sea-water, came at a pressure of 
45 to 50 Ibs. to the square inch. As the heat generated proved to be 
very great, it will for the future be produced by the Krug boiler at a higher 
temperature, thus economising both for the steam and the grease. The boiler 
has been further tried with satisfactory results on board the torpedo-boat ‘‘ Viborg.” 
It can also be used for condensing water for drinking purposes, and will produce 
10 gallons an hour. It should be fitted in all ships where naphtha fuel is used. 
The estimates prepared as to the cost of remodelling torpedo-boats so as to use 
naphtha fuel show that the bunkers would cost 7,320 roubles and the remodelling 
of the machinery 1,276 roubles, reckoning two boilers per boat. All torpedo- 
boats having the Du Temple boilers have been ordered to report on their efficiency. 





An enquiry has been held into the grounding of the battle-ship ‘‘ Gangut.” 
Numerous ships having grounded in the same way, notably the battle-ship 
‘Imperator Alexander II.” in 1895, it is clear that the shoals in the Gulf 
of Finland have not been surveyed with sufficient accuracy to permit of the 
navigation being safe for the present class of armoured ships. All the accidents 
have occurred in places where, according to the charts, there should have been no 
danger. The greater draught of modern ironclads has made the old method of 
sounding obsolete. The plan of sticking closely to the channels is not to be 
thought of. The remedy is to take more careful soundings, especially during the 
winter, when, as has been shown in Cronstadt Harbour, obstacles are discovered 
more easily than in summer. 


The following is a specification of the engines for the new first-class 
battle-ships ‘‘ Peresviet " and ‘‘Osliaba’’:—They will have three screws 
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with three vertical triple-expansion engines, which, with 16) Ibs. pressure 
and 115 revolutions, are to develop 4,834-I.H.P. each, or in round numbers 
14,500-H.P.. collectively. They are to be tried at full draught for 6 hours. 
The entire weight, including boilers, is not to exceed 860 tons. The 
dimensions of the cylinders are: high pressure, diameter, 38 inches ; medium 
pressure, 56. inches ; low pressure, 84 inches. The pipes of the receivers 
between the cylinders are to be fitted with gauges and safety valves, with 
a pressure of 100 and 40 lbs. respectively to the square inch. The piston and 
other large stocks will be fitted with double stuffing-boxes. The engines will be 
fed with thirty Belleville boilers of the 1894 model, with a united heating 
superficies of 43,418 square feet. 


A model of the electric illumination of the Kremlin, on the occasion of the 
Tsar's coronation, is being exhibited, and has been visited by the Tsaritsa and other 
Imperial personages. Part of the proceeds are to be devoted to the relief of the 
sufferers by the explosion on board the ‘‘ Sissoi Velikie.”” As regards the explo- 
sior on board the ‘‘Sissoi Velikie,” it has been alleged that the gun burst, and 
that another such gun did so at the trial. As a matter of fact, it was only 
the breech-block that flew out, having been improperly closed, the gun 
remaining in other respects intact and fit for further service. As for the other gun 
referred to, the affair happened at the Polygon, at Ochta, in October, 1895, where 
all guns are tested with full charges before being issued. The gun in question was 
so tested, and showed at the first discharge a weak point in the shape of a fissure 
in the breech part of the outer casing. This led to all guns of the same pattern 
being remodelled and then tested afresh, four of them being then supplied to the 
‘* Sissoi,” four to the ‘‘ Tri Sviatitelia,” while the remaining one is in a practice 
battery at Ochta, and has been fired many times with full charges without any 
bad effect. 


The following pauses are to be made in firing guns between one round and 


another :— 
12-inch gun... .... 5 minutes. 
| rae ... « minutes, 
Be oe 3 .. «. Land 1% minutes for loading with blank. 


er oe ... «. % minute. 
120-millimetre ... .... 4% minute. 


The following ships are at present under construction at St. Petersburg and 
the neighbouring works :— 

At the New Admiralty Dockyard, St. Petersburg, the squadron battle-ship 
““Osliaba,” of 12,840 tons, 14,500-H.P., and 15°5 knots; the first-class 
cruiser ‘‘Aurora,” of 6,630 tons, 12,000-H.P., and 21 knots; the gun-boat 
‘*Gilyak,”’ of 810 tons; and an armoured cvoast-defence vessel of 4,126 tons 
and 5,250-H.P. At the Galierny Ostrov: The ocean cruisers ‘‘ Diana” and 
‘* Pallada,” each of 6,630 tons, 12,000-H.P., and 21 knots. At the Baltic 
Works, the squadron battle-ship ‘‘ Perseviet,” of 12,480 tons, 14,500-H.P., 
and 20°5 knots, and a cruiser of 8,000 tons and 20 knots. Abroad there is building 
in France the cruiser ‘* Svetlana,”’ of 3,828 tons, 9,000-H.P., and 20 knots. 

The construction of the battle-ships ‘‘ Poltava,” ‘* Petropavlosk,” and ‘‘ Sevas- 
topoi,” each of 10,960 tons, is rapidly approaching completion, and the armoured 
coast-defence vessels ‘‘ Apraxin,” of 4,126 tons, and the gun-boat ‘‘ Khrabry,” of 
1,500 tons, will be shortly ready for sea. Besides the aforementioned vessels, 
there are also building in the Baltic two torpedo-cruisers to be named ‘ Abrek”’ 
and ‘‘X,” and fifteen torpedo-boats.__Avonstadtski Viestntk. 


In last month's Notes we gave some details of the explosion in the after-turret 
of the second-class battle-ship ‘‘ Sissoi Velikie,” when at target practice off Suda 
Bay. The following photographs of the effects of the explosion were taken by 
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Nowl. Showing turret with dent made by breech-block in rear of left 12-tnch gun; 
the hood of turret entirely gone. 








No. 2. Showing breech end of 12-inch guns in turret. 
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No. 3. Showing where hood of turret landed on fore part of the deck. 
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No. 4. Same as No. 3; another view. 
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Captain P. Scott, R.N., of H.M.S. ‘‘Scylla”; the photograph of the ship is by 
M. Bar, of Toulon. The breech-block of the left 12-inch gun was blown direct to 
the rear into the wall of the turret ; the hood of the turret was blown up into the 
air and part of it fell forward on the deck, killing one officer and sixteen men, and 
wounding six others ; one officer and nine men were killed inside the turret by the 











explosion. 








UniTeD States.—The following account of the experiences of the North 
Atlantic Squadron, under the command of Rear-Admiral Bunce, in the gale of 
February 6th last, written by one of the officers of the flag-ship ‘‘ New York,” 
may be of interest. The squadron was composed as follows :— 

First-class armoured cruiser—‘‘ New York,” flag-ship of Rear-Admiral 











Commanding. 
First-class battle-ship —‘‘ Indiana.” 
Double-turreted monitor —‘* Amphitrite.” 
First-class armoured cruiser-—‘‘ Maine.” 
First-class cruiser ——‘* Columbia.” 
Third-class cruiser —‘* Marblehead.” 





‘‘When the ships of the squadron, on the morning of February 4th, started 
from Hampton Roads for Charleston, they went to meet a trial only less searching 
than war itself. The strength of a chain being in its weakest link, the test which 
locates the point of weakness is one for which to be grateful. If our ships have 
defects which might impair their efficiency under conditions of actual warfare, 
we are lucky to find it out in time of peace. The storm off Cape Hatteras 
means knowledge, if not wisdom, to our naval department. 

‘“‘The formatien of the squadron was that known as the indented column, the 
flag-ship ‘New York’ leading. The weather was perfect—clear sky, smooth sea, 
wind light. But in the open they encountered heavy seas, the remnants of a 
storm just past. Early in the afternoon the wind freshened, and before nightfall 
the gale had renewed its fury. Through all that night and for the two days 
following the ships were held under relentless trial. Their weakness, if they had 
any, could not evade that searching censorship. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the conditions were not much more severe than those under which 
a cruiser might conceivably be called upon to fight. Fleets in formation- would 
hardly join battle in such weather, but single ships, on cruiser duty or coast 
defence, must be effective in any weather that an enemy’s ship can live in. 




























‘*Let us see how the squadron stood the test. 

‘“‘The ‘ New York’ was setting the speed. Her first concession was to the 
labouring ‘ Amphitrite,’ and the speed-ball was lowered to enable her to keep her 
place in the column; but by evening she gave up the effort and sought her own 
safety, bearing away on the course which proved least trying. The fleet saw 
no more of her for three days. The ‘Amphitrite’ is a monitor of the most modern 
type; her low freeboard and decks all awash made her comparatively safe as 
long as she was allowed to steam head on. But in the cross-seas the waves 
that came aboard jammed upon her superstructure, smothering her down and 
making speed impossible. If the monitor type could be designed with little 
superstructure, and that so sheered as to oppose the waves but slightly, it might 
prove thoroughly seaworthy and effective in all weathers. 

‘*While those on board the flag-ship were anxiously watching the 
‘Amphitrite’ their attention was diverted to the battle-ship ‘Indiana.’ Her 
accident of last fall had caused her to be regarded with suspicion. Now she was 
seen to be rolling frightfully. At length she signalled her turrets loose and her 
guns moving. There was danger that she might ‘turn turtle’ and go down 
with all on board. The Admiral signalled her to return to Hampton Roads. 
For this he has been censured by critics who know nothing about the circum- 
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stances. Had he allowed her to go on, we might have had to darken our naval 
annals with the record of a catastrophe like that of the British ship ‘ Captain.’ 

‘The ‘Indiana’ has too much superstructure, and carries metal too heavy 
for her design. In her present state she is a fair-weather ship, powerful and 
efficient, indeed, in smooth water, but liable to fail the nation in an emergency 
because of her weakness ina sea-way. 

The cruiser ‘Columbia’ stood the test with credit. With her high freeboard, 
and the old-fashioned ‘tumble-home’ of her sides, she swung easily and buoyantly 
to the vast rollers, and shipped few seas. The duty required of her was to go in 
search of the ‘ Amphitrite,’ and this duty she successfully carried out. 

‘‘The ‘ Maine" proved fairly efficient. She steamed well in the cross-sea, 
and kept up speed easily. But the weight of her superstructure and the lines of 
her sides caused her to ship seas badly, and made her dangerous to her crew. 
She could not safely or effectively fight her guns in a heavy sea-way, but it is 
probable that a slight reduction in her metal would remedy this defect and make 
her in all respects splendidly efficient. 

‘The ‘Marblehead,’ meanwhile, had been forced to acknowledge herself 
unequal to the test. Her rolling was almost as bad as that of the ‘Indiana.’ On 
Friday morning she got out her sea anchors and rode head on to the storm. 
Pitching was more to her taste than rolling. During the struggle seven of her 
crew were injured and one killed outright. He was dashed against a search-light 
and his back broken. The ‘New York’ was forced to lie by her for two days. 

“It is gratifying to be able to say that the ‘ New York’ stood the test at 
every point. She proved herself as buoyant as a merchantman. She behaved 
well, both in the cross-seas and head on. The storm did not seriously impede 
her, and she was ready throughout for any service that could have been required 
of her. The mountainous waves that rose between her rail and the sky, as if to 
crush her to the bottom, ended by slipping under her keel. Their crests came 
aboard, indeed, as will happen to the most buoyant. They smashed things now 
and again, flooded the storeroom, and made a ruinous mess of rich upholsteries, 
oranges, and sugar. But what was for some time members of the squadron a 
matter of life and death became to the staunch flag-ship mere matter of mirth.” 

[It is much to be regretted that the writer of the above description has for- 
gotten to give either the direction or force of the wind.—EbD.] 





The invention of a simple and inexpensive device for accelerating the speed 
of ships and preventing barnacles and corrosion has recently been brought to the 
attention of the Chief of Construction and other officials of the Navy Department 
in Washington, with the result that Assistant-Secretary of the Navy McAdoo has 
appointed Chief Engineer George Cowie, jun., U.S.N., stationed at the New York 
Navy Yard, a commissioner to witness a test of the idea on a large scale and 
report on it to the department. 

The invention consists of a mechanism which envelops the submerged 
portion of a ship with a film of oil, thus reducing friction and overcoming to 
a large degree the resistance of the water. 

A series of iron flanges are fastened along the bottom and sides of the ship 
below the water, in which are inserted sheets of woven wire netting, lathing, or 
sheet iron, covered with an absorbent composition saturated with oil. The flanges 
have a semi-circular covering on top, below which runs a finely perforated pipe, 
which ejects a fine spray of oil against the inside of the flange and on to the 
sheets, from which it spreads downwards. The oil is not carried away by the 
water, but through capillary attraction is spread, thus keeping the ship's hull 
greased without any waste of oil. It is said that the composition is a perfect 
carrier of oil under the surface of the water, a feature which has never been 
achieved, and which will make oil perform below the water-line the same service 
that it does in quelling a rough sea. 
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It is claimed for the invention that, applied to any vessel, either steam or sailing, 
it will increase the speed by at least 25 per cent. without augmenting the amount 
of machinery or the expenditure of fuel. Another and most valuable feature 
claimed is, that it will prevent the growth of barnacles. These enemies to ships’ 
hulls necessitate frequent dry docking and scraping, at large cost. 

The inventor also declares that the fatty composition will completely prevent 
corrosion of hulls. The oil used is crude petroleum, and is supplied to the pipes 
by tanks and valves located above the water-line. The system is so arranged 
that in rough weather a large quantity of oil can be discharged along the sides of 
the ship and distributed over the surface of the water, thus providing a more 
effective method of greasing and smoothing high seas than any yet devised. The 
covering composition is an oleaginous preparation of tallow, calcined carbon, and 
several other ingredients which the inventor keeps secret. Itis said that it hardens 
in the water, and cannot wash off, and can be applied to submarine war projectiles, 
permitting double velocity. The inventor is Rudolf Altschul, a civil and 
mechanical engineer. 





Two new gun-boats built for the Navy by the Newport New Shipbuilding 
Company, have undergone their official trial trips lately, and both, by exceeding 
the contract speed requirements, have netted the builders a handsome bonus. The 
trials were held on Long Island Sound, from Norton's Point to Oldfield Light, the 
course being 27 knots. The first trial] was that of the ‘‘ Wilmington,” whose contract 
speed was 13 knots, and she succeeded in doing a little better than 15, according 
to unofficial figures. It was figured that the ‘‘ Wilmington” on the outward run 
against wind and sea averaged 145 knots. The ‘* Wilmington” began the race 
back to the starting point at 11:04:20. She covered the first lap in 27:05; the 
second in 24:45, or two minutes and one-half second faster than on the outward 
trip; the third in 24:30; and the fourth in 26:35. On the return trip the 
‘* Wilmington” ran into a snowstorm. She reached the end of the course at 
3:35:54 p.m. As the conditions regarding the test call for a four hours’ trial, the 
‘* Wilmington" used up the twenty-four minutes remaining in getting back to New 
London. The revolutions at the start were 267, and the maximum reached was 
277. The gauge was fixed for 190 lbs. pressure, and the extreme limit reached 
was 189. The ship consumed about twelve tons of coal on the run. The heat 
was so intense that the yellow paint around the smokestack was burned off., The 
trial was successful in every way, and the premium for her builders is said to be 
about 40,000 dollars. 

The ‘* Helena” underwent her trial on March 29th. The time on the outward 
run was | hour 45 minutes 40 seconds, just 7 minutes 32 seconds closer than the 
‘* Wilmington’s” speed on the outer run. The tide was about slack and the wind 
light. The ‘ Helena” carried 180 lbs. of steam, and an average revolution of 270 
to the minute. The highest speed attained was 282, and the lowest 276. The 
gun-boat came about for the return at 10:42:25. She rolled up the 6} knots inter- 
vening between the first and second mark boats in 26:45. On the second lap the 
‘* Helena” made the distance in 24:17--a 16°75-knot pace. There were 13} knots 
left. The ‘‘ Helena” entered upon it, running steadily and fast. The third lap 
on the run home proved to be the fastest, and was made in 23:44, a pace better 
than 17 knots. The ‘‘ Helena” had made better time than her sister-ship, and 
she had only to maintain it to win a bigger premium. She kept to work 
splendidly, and covered the last lap in 24:39, making an average speed of 
15°80 knots. The tidal calculations will be slightly against the ship, but 15°75 will 
be claimed for the ‘‘ Helena,” and it is expected that she will be allowed a 
premium of 50,000 dollars. The weather in both trials was favourable. 

Torpedo-boat No. 3, built for the Government, on her builders’ trial trip in the 
Chesapeake, on 5th April, accomplished 25 knots an hour without difficulty. These 
details are given concerning the trip:—The boat carried a maximum of 250 Ibs. 
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of steam, and an average of 205. Her screws made 390 revolutions per minute, 
and averaged 307. It is asserted that at one time she was travelling at the rate 
of 26 knots, and that she can do this whenever called upon. On the homeward 
run No. 3 was but 3 hours and 20 minutes between James Point and the Lazaretto, 
a distance of 50 miles, under 90 lbs. of steam. The vessel’s contract calls for 
24} knots, and no premium is offered. 

The battle-ship ‘‘ Massachusetts,” at New York Navy Yard, is being fitted 
with bilge keels. These are metal fins projecting 2 feet on either side, about half 
way between the true keel and the water-line. The experience of the department 
has shown that they restrain very much the roll of the big ship, and not only 
insure better gun-fire in a seaway, but also reduce the chance of the ship’s starting 
her big guns and turrets loose, as happened to the ‘* Indiana” last winter. The 
** Indiana” will go into the dock as soon as the work on the ‘‘ Massachusetts” is 
completed, which, it is expected, will be in the course of about six weeks. The 
** Oregon” is now in dry dock at Puget Sound to be painted. When the work- 
shops now building at that point are completed a few months hence, furnishing 
facilities for the work, a bilge keel will be fitted to the ‘‘ Oregon."”—Army and 
Navy Journal. 


MILITARY NOTES. 


PRINCIPAL APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS DURING 
APRIL, 1897. 

Lieut.-Generals P. H. F. Harris, C.B., Indian Staff Corps, and A. F Hamilton, 
Royal (late Madras) Engineers, to be Generals ; Major-Generals Sir A. P. Palmer, 
K.C.B., Indian Staff Corps, and W. P. Tomkins, C.I.E., Royal (late Bengal) 
Engineers, to be Lieut.-Generals ; Colonels F. L. Marshall, C.I.E., Royal (late 
Bengal) Engineers, A. R. Badcock, C.B., C.S.I., Indian Staff Corps, M. G. Gerard, 
C.B., C.S.I., Indian Staff Corps, C. Stedman, C.B., Indian Staff Corps, and 
R. Alexander, Royal (late Madras) Artillery, to be Major-Generals; Major- 
General and Hon. Lieut.-General W. Hardy, C.B., to be Colonel of the East 
Yorkshire Regiment ; Colonel E. A. Brind, 4.f., to command the 39th Regimental 
District ; Colonel T. S. Gildea, 4.4., to command the 75th Regimental District ; 
Colonel W. Clarke, 2.%., to command the 5lst Regimental District ; Colonel 
H. B. MacCall, C.B., 2.4., to command the 4lst Regimental District ; and Lieut.- 
Colonel E. S. Brown, V.C., 2nd Bn. The South Wales Borderers, to command the 
24th Regimental District. 











HomE.—The British military force maintained in South Africa consists of two 
cavalry regiments, the 7th Hussars and 9th Lancers ; four companies of mounted 
infantry ; No. 10 Mountain Battery R.A.; two companies of garrison artillery, the 
25th and 26th Companies Western Division, R.A.; two companies of Royal 
Engineers, the 29th and 43rd (Fortress) ; five battalions of infantry, the Ist Bn. 
Leicestershire, Ist Bn. Middlesex, Ist and 2nd Bns. King’s Royal Rifle Corps, and 
2nd Bn. West Riding Regiment; and detachments of Army Service Corps, 
Ordnance Store Corps, and Medical Staff Corps. There are, in addition, under 
orders, for the Cape, the 13th, 67th, and 69th Field Batteries, R.A ,from Dorchester, 
Woolwich, and Weedon; and two infantry battalions, the Ist Bn. Royal Irish 
Rifles from Aldershot, and the 2nd Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers from Bombay. 

The local forces, permanent, Militia, and Volunteers, include the Cape 
Mounted Riflemen, Volunteer Field Artillery, Prince Alfred's Own Cape Artillery, 
Cape Garrison Artillery Corps, Frontier Mounted Rifles, Albany Mounted Rifles, 
Diamond Fields Horse, Transkei Mounted Rifles, Duke of Edinburgh's Own 
Volunteer Rifles, Prince Alfred's Volunteer Guard, Grahamstown Volunteers, 
Queenstown Rifles, Kaffiarian Rifles, Cape Town Highlanders, Western Rifles, 
Knysna Rangers, Kimberley Rifles, and Volunteer Medical Staff Corps. 
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The Cape Defence Commission has recently recommended the formation of 
an active force of 11,500 men; and it is probable that a Militia system, not unlike 
that existing in Australia, may be adopted. Up to 1894 the available force is put 
at 8,000 men. Of this number, 1,500 are permanent troops, including police 
(for the most, part mounted), approximately 3,500 Militia of the partially-paid 
type, including mounted rifles, horse-batteries, field artillery, and infantry, and 
the balance are Volunteers. The Colony of Natal possesses a military force, 
including mounted police, of about 1,800 with a field battery. The larger propor- 
tion are mounted. In close proximity as Natal is to the older colony of the Cape, 
and identical as are their interests, no common system of defence seems to exist 
between them, nor are their military forces organised with any regard to mutual 
support, whether from foreign aggression or natural risings. There is no part of 
the Empire which is richer in fighting material than the British colonies in South 
Africa. The frequent wars with the natives, the pursuit of game large and small, 
the constant struggles with the physical difficulties of the country, and the fine 
climate, contribute to the maintenance and cultivation of those sturdy qualities of 
the Anglo-Saxon race from which the best soldiers are made. The mounted 
troops are specially good, and are of their kind, in quality and physique, only 
equalled by the mounted troops of Australia. 


The recruiting in the Home District is proceeding satisfactorily. Between 
the lst January and the 30th April, 3,114 men have been enlisted for the Army, 
and 2,815 for the Militia, compared with 2,709 for the Army, and 3,093 for the 
Militia during the same period in 1896. In the London Recruiting District for the 
last quarter, 1,161 men have been raised for the Line, 79 for the Guards, 319 for 
the Cavalry, 492 for the Royal Artillery, 49 for the Royal Engineers, and 46 for 
Departmental Corps, compared with 907 for the Line, 43 for the Guards, 321 for 
the Cavalry, 389 for the Royal Artillery, 32 for the Royai Engineers, and 23 for 
Department Corps for the same period in 1896. Specials are being taken more 
freely than last year. The standard of height for the infantry is now 5 feet 
3} inches and upwards. 

The authorities are proceeding at once with the formation of two of the 
eleven companies of Garrison Artillery proposed to be added to the establishment. 
The remaining companies will be added as opportunities offer. The standard of 
height for gunners is now 5 feet 6 inches and upwards. A 

The state of recruiting for the Foot Guards is about normal. No very recent 
instructions have been received in regard to the formation of 3rd battalions to 
the Coldstream and Scots Guards; but permission has been given to a limited 
number of men belonging to the Reserve of the Guards, who have been trans- 
ferred to the Reserve after three years’ service, to rejoin the colours to complete 
seven years’ service. They will not be required to refund the gratuity issued to 
them when transferred, and will receive free kit, resume the good-conduct pay and 
badge formerly held, and, if the commanding officer approves, resume the rank 
held on their transfer to the Reserve. Men now serving whose three years with 
the colours expire between the Ist May and Ist October, will receive a bounty of 
£2 if they extend to complete seven years’ service. The standard of height for 
the brigade is now 5 feet 7 inches and upwards for those under 20 years of age, 
and 5 feet 8 inches for those over 20. 

Recruiting for the Royal Marines is in a very satisfactory state. An increase 
of 1,006 men—500 for the artillery and 500 for the infantry—has been authorised for 
1897-98, and of this number over 500 have already been enlisted. The minimum 
standard of height and chest measurement is as follows :—Royal Marine Artillery: 
under 20 years of age, 5 feet 7} inches, chest 34 inches; 20 to 23 years of age, 
5 feet 8 inches, and 34 inches chest measurement. Royal Marine Light Infantry : 
under 20 years of age, 5 feet 5} inches and 33 inches chest; 20 to 23 years of age, 
5 feet 6 inches, and 38 inches chest. At 5 feet 8 inches the minimum chest 
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measurement is 34 inches, and for 5 feet 10 inches it is 35 inches. In specially 
desirable cases young lads are occasionally taken who are half an inch under the 
standard. 

The London Gazette of Tuesday, 27th April, contained the announcement that 
Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the formation of 
a Volunteer corps to be designated ‘‘ The Electrical Engineers, Royal Engineers 
(Volunteers).” The establishment approved for the corps is:—1 honorary lieut.- 
colonel, 1 major (in command), 2 medical officers, 1 quartermaster, | quarter- 
master-sergeant, 1 sergeant-bugler, 2 sergeants ; and 4 companies each consisting 
of 1 captain, 2 lieutenants or second lieutenants, 1 company sergeant-major, 4 
sergeants, 5 corporals, 5 second corporals, 2 buglers, and 60 sappers. 

The permanent staff is composed of 1 adjutant, 1 acting sergeant-major, and 
4 sergeant-instructors. 

The headquarters of the corps are for the present to be at 5, Victoria Street, 
S.W., and a training establishment is to be provided at Tilbury Fort. Dr. John 
Hopkinson, F.R.S., who has been gazetted to the command as major, was lately 
president of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

The reasons for the formation of the corps are stated in the annexed memo- 
randum and letter from the president of the Institution of Electrical Engineers :— 

In accordance with the instructions of the Secretary of State for War, 
dated 9th March, 1896, a Committee, composed of Major-General W. Salmond, 
C.B. (Deputy Adjutant-General Royal Engineers), Major R. M. Ruck, R.E. 
(Inspector of Submarine Defences), and Captain J. E. Clauson, R.E. (Mobilisation 
Sub-Division), was appointed to consider and report upon the proposals of the 
Council of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, contained in their letter dated 
13th February, 1896, to render available, for purposes of national defence, the 
technical skill of electrical engineers. 

‘‘ The Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
‘98, Victoria Street, London, S.W., 
‘13th February, 1896. 

‘“*My Lord,—The Council of the Institute of Electrical Engineers has 
appointed a committee consisting of the following gentlemen: The President 
(Dr. John Hopkinson, F.R.S.); Sir Frederick Abel, Bart., K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. ; 
Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G., F.R.S.; Mr. R. E. Crampton; Mr. H. Edmunds ; 
Mr. R. S. Erskine; Professor A. B. W. Kennedy, LL.D., F.R.S.; Mr. A. E. 
Mavor; and Major-General C. E. Webber, C.B., with instructions to take such 
steps as it thinks fit to render available, for purposes of national defence, the 
technical skill of electrical engineers. 

‘“‘The committee have made enquiries as to the support such a movement 
would be likely to obtain from members of the institution and their employés, 
and as to the conditions which wouid be most generally acceptable. 

‘“*The committee also applied for and obtained from the War Office informa- 
tion as to the directions in which the services of electrical engineers would be 
most likely to receive useful application, and they were informed that as the 
supply of auxiliary force electricians for the defence of our home ports was at 
present insufficient, it would be desirable, in the first instance, to apply the 
services of electrical engineers to fill up the existing vacancies. The committee 
find, however, from their inquiries amongst the members of the institution, that 
no scheme will secure the adhesion of any large number of electrical engineers to 
the proposed movement, which does not involve the establishment of a new corps 
of Volunteer Engineers ; the general feeling being, moreover, that in the work of 
such a corps, the application of electrical science to purposes of war should occupy 
a more prominent part than is usual in fortress engineers. But if these conditions 
were fulfilled, the committee believe that the services could be secured of at least 
500 officers and men skilled either in the application of electrical science, or in one 
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or other of the electrical trades, and that this number might perhaps be considerably 
exceeded. It does not appear to the committee impossible to reconcile the two 
views of filling the cadres of existing corps, and of establishing a new corps to 
satisfy the wishes of the electrical engineers. | 

‘*The committee further find that, whilst a considerable proportion of those 
connected with the institution, who would take part in this movement, are resident 
in London and its neighbourhood, a large number live in the provinces, and that it 
would be impossible for the latter to go through their ordinary military duties at 
one headquarters. 

‘It appears to the committee that three features are essential to a successful 
realisation of the scheme :— 

“1, That a new Volunteer Corps of Engineers be established. 

‘*2. That provision be made, as far as practicable, for locally drilling those 
members of the corps who reside out of London. 

‘*3. That the new Volunteer corps form part of the Regular Engineer organisa - 
tion of the Army, and that arrangements be made for instructing the members in the 
special electrical appliances used in the military service, and for training the 
officers and men in their technical duties at stations where electricians are required. 

“The committee believe that the establishment of a force of this nature upon 
the lines above indicated, might prove of very great value, and they therefore 
recommend it to your favourable consideration. 

‘If the proposal commends itself to your lordship, the committee would suggest 
that in the first instance a military officer be appointed to confer with this com- 
mittee, with a view to a complete scheme being prepared and submitted to you, 
and if that scheme were approved by you, the committee would then be in a 
position to lay before the members of the institution the precise conditions of 
service, and to learn the exact number of men available.—I have, etc., 

** J. HOPKINSON. 


‘« The Right Hon. the Secretary of State for War.” 


THE GR4ACO-TURKISH WAR, 1897. 

The best information obtainable in England as to the composition and numbers 
of the Turkish and Greek Armies is to be found in the official hand-books compiled 
in the Intelligence Division of the War Office. That relating to Turkey is dated 
1892, but is applicable to the present day, and the hand-book to the Greek Army 
is dated 1895. The accompanying map has been specially compiled from the 
latest sources. 

The Turkish military forces are organised on the territorial system, and for 
this purpose the Empire is divided into six districts, known as ‘‘ ordu,” with a 
special seventh ordu in Yemen and Hejaz. The headquarters of these six districts 
are at Constantinople, Adrianople, Monastir, Erzinjan, Damascus, and Baghdad. 
All Mussulmans are liable to military service, but Christians and certain sects pay 
an exemption tax. The liability commences at twenty years of age, and lasts for 
twenty years, made up of four years with the colours, and two in the Reserve of 
the Nizam or Regular Army, eight years in the Redif (corresponding to Landwehr), 
and six years in the Mustahfuz, or Militia. The Nizam or Regular battalions, 
number 284, the establishment of each battalion being nearly 1,000 of all ranks. 
The Nizam or Regular Cavalry consists of 38 regiments of the Line, 2 regiments of 
the Line. 2 regiments of the Guard, and 2 squadrons of mounted infantry ; the war 
strength of the regiments being about 900 men and horses, and their armament 
consisting of carbine or rifle, sword, and revolver. The Guard regiments are armed, 
in addition, with a lance. The artillery consists of 15 horse artillery batteries, 169 
field batteries, 42 mountain batteries, and 64 companies of fortress artillery, the 
total guns in the horse, field, and mountain batteries amounting to 1,356. 
The engineers consist of 31 engineer companies, 4 telegraph companies, and 4 
torpedo companies. _A Nizam, or Regular Infantry, division on a war footing 
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consists of 16 battalions of infantry, 1 of rifles, and 36 guns; a cavalry division 
consists of 6 regiments, or 24 squadrons, and a horse artillery “battery of 18 
guns; while an army corps consists of 2 infantry divisions, a cavalry division, 
and other troops. It is difficult to say if the Redif, or Landwehr, would be organised 
into army corps. The whole military force of the Empire amounts to 700,620 men ; 
of which 54,720 are artillery (with 1,356 guns), 7,400 engineers, 55,300 cavalry (in 
202 squadrons), and 583,200 infantry, including 255,600 Regulars, 316,800 Redif, or 
Landwehr, and 10,800 Militia. 

The German officers who have assisted in the re-organisation of the Turkish 
Army since 1880—Koehler and Kamphoevener, Von Hobe, Ristow, Schilgen, and 
Von der Goltz—know how fine is the fighting material of the Sultan's soldiers. 
Writing to the Militar-Wochenblatt, of 28th April, Von der Goltz gives some of the 
impressions which he has formed of the Army : —‘‘ A superficial observer,” he says, 
** cannot arrivé at any correct opinion on the subject. The well-clothed battalions 
and well-mounted squadrons to be seen surrounding the Sultan, are totally different 
from the provincial troops, especially if they belong to a badly-governed province. 
There has never been any systematic and uniform instruction of the soldiers by 
their officers, but the latter are not to blame for the often miserable appearance of 
the men. That is due to the meagre and irregular issue of their pay by the pro- 
vincial authorities. Yet the worst paid and worst fed troops of the Turkish Army 
are more to be trusted than the smart guards of Yildiz, who seem to have caught 
the spirit of intrigue which pervades the Palace, and over whom the influence of 
their officers is of the smallest. The loyalty, however, of the Turkish soldier, as a 
rule, is undoubted, and his power of endurance is extraordinary. The amount of 
physical labour he can perform in circumstances of extreme discomfort and priva- 
tion, without uttering a murmur, has again and again called forth the admiration 
of war correspondents ; and the fact that his officers have perfect confidence in 
his courage and steadiness, is the best proof of his value as a fighting man.” 
This opinion of Von der Goltz will be endorsed by many who have had any 
experience of Turkish troops. No one who was present with their Armies during 
the campaign in 1877 can ever lose the impression there formed, that the Turkish 
soldier—Nizam, Redif, or Mustahfuz—is a fighting man of the first order. Captain 
Lebran Renaud, of the French Army, who has made the military power of Turkey 
a study, says of it to-day :—‘‘ Every day the Ottoman Army is making serious 
progress ; it is recruited with regularity ; it is well armed ; its manceuvres are 
based upon correct rules; new railways enable its rapid mobilisation ; it is in a 
condition to meet eventualities from without.” 

The organisation of the Greek Army is based on universal conscription. The 
liability to serve begins at twenty-two and lasts for thirty years. In the cavalry 
two years are supposed to be spent in the Active Army and eight in its Reserve, 
and ten years in the Territorial Army and ‘ten in its Reserve. Similarly in the 
infantry two years are supposed to be spent in the Active Army and ten in its 
Reserve, eight years in the Territorial Army and ten in its Reserve; but these 
terms are not kept to. The artillery consists of 11 field batteries and 9 
mountain batteries, or 120 guns. The officers and men in the artillery seem to be 
more intelligent than the rest of the Army, and are quick at picking up their 
drill. The engineers include 2 field battalions, 1 railway and telegraph company, 
and 1 pyrotechnic company. The cavalry consists of 3 regiments or 12 
squadrons, and they are armed with carbine and sword. The infantry consists of 
10 regiments of the line and 6 battalions of light infantry and rifles. The total 
war strength is 66,250 of all ranks, 180 guns, and 126 ammunition wagons. 
According to the official hand-book, the mobilisation of the Greek Army would take 
from eight to ten weeks, and would not then be satisfactory. By far the best 
soldiers are the Evzoni (€0{wvor), who correspond to our Highlanders. They wear 
the Albanian dress, which is generally regarded as the Greek national costume. 
They are a fine set of men, carry themselves well, have a springy stride and 
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martial bearing, and are the pick of the Greek troops. The ordinary Greek regi- 
ments of the Line, judging from what is seen of them slouching about the country 
or loitering in the towns, in shabby and ill-fitting uniforms, could hardly have been 
expected to give a great account of themselves. But it is in discipline more than 
in anything else that the Greek soldier is lacking. 


Compared with 1866, with 1870, and with 1877, the Greeco-Turkish war is 
of small account. Yet it has, for the general reader as well as for the military 
student, an interest above its merits. 

The general reader who has read of the power of the machine gun and 
the magazine rifle expects a carnage awful and unprecedented, and owns reluc- 
tantly to a sense of disappointed prophecy when he learns that the death-rate so 
far is less than in previous wars. He has ignored the fact that the improvement 
in weapons tends to reduce, not to increase, the percentage of loss in contending 
Armies. The military student is anxious to see how his pre-conceived notions of 
the destructive effect of the shrapnel fire of modern artillery, the use and abuse of 
cavalry, and the methods of a modern infantry attack, bear the test of practice 
after twenty years of theory. The events chronicled are so recent, that a 
detailed review of the course of the campaign in Thessaly would seem unnecessary, 
and a few notes on some of the various points of interest which have arisen will 
occupy fully the space allotted to this article. 

The Turks lay to the north, the Greeks to the south, of the range of mountains 
which is pierced by the Maluna Pass—the Turks in superior numbers. There were 
troops of each force to the right of this pass, and troops of each force to the left ; 
some of them miles away from the decisive point, which was the nearest road from 
capital to capital. 

The struggle at the Maluna Pass, which began on the 17th April, involved 
(as did Suleiman’s attack on the Schipka in 1877) a direct assault on a mountain 
stronghoid, and resulted in favour of the attacking Turks principally by the effect 
of their artillery fire, though, strange to say, the actual destruction caused by this 
fire is reported to have been very small. The battle was continued in the plain 
day by day till Turnavo fell, and the feature of these days’ fighting would seem to 
have been the small proportionate loss of the men engaged, the long range at 
which the infantry fire was opened and continued, and the gradual assertion of the 
Turkish predominance in artillery. " 

By the evening of the 23rd April, the Turks had established themselves within 
striking distance of the Greek position, and a trivial cavalry movement of theirs 
in the dead of night caused that panic and flight of their enemy’s troops which 
will render the name of Larissa famous for years to come. Worn out with the 
prolonged strain of several days’ fighting, unfortified by the stimulus of an iron 
discipline, mixed with the unarmed civil population, and, worse than that, with 
the armed but undisciplined ‘‘ Associations of Patriots,’”’ the Greek Army broke and 
fled. The incident is valuable reading for those who rely on enthusiasm to take 
the place of ingrained discipline, and improvised efforts the place of a complete 
training in time of peace. 

The Greek Army rallied creditably after its period of disorganisation, 
and took up a faulty position, its left on Pharsala and its right on Velestino, 
its extreme right being at Volo. The latter place, it must be remembered, 
was that at which the troops were landed when sent from Athens, as 
the passage by water was easier than the passage over the mountainous 
region between the capital and the frontier. So that the retreat of the main force 
on Pharsala necessitated a widened gap between this part of the Army and its base 
of supplies. Further, the result of this retreat on Pharsala was to give up the 
water route as a line of retreat, and compel the Greek force to rely on the 
mountain roads, with their scanty means of subsistence. 

The railway which connects Volo with Pharsala and Trikhala, branches at 
Velestino to Larissa. Hence the importance of Velestino. The Turks, once 
established there, could use the railway as a means of supply for their troops, and 
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The general reader who has read of the power of the machine gun and 
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tantly to a sense of disappointed prophecy when he learns that the death-rate so 
far is less than in previous wars. He has ignored the fact that the improvement 
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cavalry, and the methods of a modern infantry attack, bear the test of practice 
after twenty years of theory. The events chronicled are so recent, that a 
detailed review of the course of the campaign in Thessaly would seem unnecessary, 
and a few notes on some of the various points of interest which have arisen will 
occupy fully the space allotted to this article. 

The Turks lay to the north, the Greeks to the south, of the range of mountains 
which is pierced by the Maluna Pass—the Turks in superior numbers. There were 
troops of each force to the right of this pass, and troops of each force to the left ; 
some of them miles away from the decisive point, which was the nearest road from 
capital to capital. 

The struggle at the Maluna Pass, which began on the 17th April, involved 
(as did Suleiman’s attack on the Schipka in 1877) a direct assault on a mountain 
stronghold, and resulted in favour of the attacking Turks principally by the effect 
of their artillery fire, though, strange to say, the actual destruction caused by this 
fire is reported to have been very small, The battle was continued in the plain 
day by day till Turnavo fell, and the feature of these days’ fighting would seem to 
have been the small proportionate loss of the men engaged, the long range at 
which the infantry fire was opened and continued, and the gradual assertion of the 
Turkish predominance in artillery. o 

By the evening of the 23rd April, the Turks had established themselves within 
striking distance of the Greek position, and a trivial cavalry movement of theirs 
in the dead of night caused that panic and flight of their enemy's troops which 
will render the name of Larissa famous for years to come. Worn out with the 
prolonged strain of several days’ fighting, unfortified by the stimulus of an iron 
discipline, mixed with the unarmed civil population, and, worse than that, with 
the armed but undisciplined ‘‘ Associations of Patriots,”’ the Greek Army broke and 
fled. The incident is valuable reading for those who rely on enthusiasm to take 
the place of ingrained discipline, and improvised efforts the place of a complete 
training in time of peace. 

The Greek Army rallied creditably after its period of disorganisation, 
and took up a faulty position, its left on Pharsala and its right on Velestino, 
its extreme right being at Volo. The latter place, it must be remembered, 
was that at which the troops were landed when sent from Athens, as 
the passage by water was easier than the passage over the mountainous 
region between the capital and the frontier. So that the retreat of the main force 
on Pharsala necessitated a widened gap between this part of the Army and its base 
of supplies. Further, the result of this retreat on Pharsala was to give up the 
water route as a line of retreat, and compel the Greek force to rely on the 
mountain roads, with their scanty means of subsistence. 

The railway which connects Volo with Pharsala and Trikhala, branches at 
Velestino to Larissa. Hence the importance of Velestino. The Turks, once 
established there, could use the railway as a means of supply for their troops, and 
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they thereby could cut off the Greeks at Pharsala or its neighbourhood from their sea- 
base at Volo, and compel them to trust to a risky retreat by a mountainous and 
ill-supplied route. This all-important junction nearly fell at once into Turkish 
hands. A cavalry reconnaissance almost carried it by a coup de main, the advance 
of the cavalry from Tel-el-Kebir to Cairo was nearly repeated, and the venture 
probably failed for the want of a handful of quick-moving infantry. What would 
that cavalry leader have given for a battalion of our mounted infantry! The 
Greeks repulsed this cavalry attack, recognised the value of the place and 
strengthened it, and its capture cost the Turkish Army dear. 


The Greek commander, relying, probably, on the line of railway which 
connected his two wings, appears to have committed a common kriegsspiel error 
in extending his troops over a space of country too extensive for proper occupation, 
The result was that he was strong nowhere. On the 5th May the Turks attacked 
both extremities, penetrated in the centre, and the loss of Pharsala brought about 
the loss of Velestino. During the night the Greeks fell back and took up a strong 
position at Domoki, about twelve miles to the south of Pharsala. A concentration 
of the whole force near Velestino might have delayed, if it could not have averted, 
the final collapse. 

One incident in the attack on Velestino will redound to the credit of all 
concerned. A fresh battery of artillery was causing loss and annoyance to the 
advancing Turks. A body of Ciscassian cavalry, led by the son of an old Turkish 
warrior of Armenian fame, fired by the highest traditions of cavalry leadership, 
moved forward to the attack of the guns; the charge was ridden nearly home, 
when the infantry escort to the guns admirably placed and concealed opened a 
convergent and overwhelming fire, and the gallant Circassians fell back with a 
loss of men and horses, leaving the battery intact, but with the satisfaction of 
having maintained the highest traditions of the cavalry arm. 

Those who have studied the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 were by no means 
astonished to hear on the morning of the Ist May that the hitherto successful 
Edhem Pasha had been superseded. The changes in the commands, in the 
former war, and the constant interference in the military plans telegraphed from 
Constantinople had a most baneful effect on the fortunes of the Turkish Army. 
And it looked as if a similiar supersession of commanders was to be initiated in this 
case. Luckily the success of Edhem before Larissa came in the nick of time, and 
the continuity of command was maintained. The Turks are not the only people 
who have complained from home of the slow movement of their Armies in the 
field ; but surely this time there was little enough cause for impatience. 

Given their superiority in numbers, the Turks have had a difficult task ; and 
the order and regularity of their advance, their application of ‘‘ Superior force at 
decisive points,” their triumph over the difficulties of supply down a long and 
mountainous line of communications deserve all praise. 

No less is their moderation in success worthy of admiration—it was not 
always so in the Russo-Turkish War; but in this campaign their behaviour has 
apparently rivalled the most ‘‘ moderate’’ Army of modern times, the Germans of 
1870-71. 

To the fighting value of the Turkish soldiers the following passage written 
twenty years ago by an Englishman, a master of the art of war who knew them 
well, bears ample testimony. It is as true to-day as then, and in it lies the main 
reason of the Turkish success—in the converse qualities the main reason of the 
suddenness of the Greek failure :— 

‘“‘The trained Turkish soldier seemed to possess every military virtue. 
Patient and enduring, submissive to discipline, of strong physique, and a good 
marcher, cool and brave in moments of danger, and possessing to a high degree 
that military instinct which is so valuable in the loose formations demanded by 
modern warfare, the Turk forms the beau-ideal of a soldier.” 
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AvustriA-HunGARY.—According to the new cavalry regulations, the peace 
footing of each field squadron is reduced by 8 men of the last class, and augmented 
by 4 corporals and 8 first-class men as patrol leaders. The Ersatz cadres have also 
been raised by 2 lieutenants, 1 corporal, 3 soldiers, and 2 officers’ servants. Each 
regiment has now, in excess of its peace establishment, 1 sergeant-major, 2 


corporals, 1 farrier, 48 soldiers, and 60 horses.—Militar-Wochenblatt. 





GERMANY.—The transformation of the 4th half-battalions into battalions 
took place on the Ist April, likewise the grouping of the new battalions into 
regiments and brigades. Staffs have been created for 16 brigades, 32 regiments, 
and 66 battalions.—Revue du Cercle Militaire. 





Recent writers on cavalry urge the desirability of divisional manceuvres, more 
especially for the purpose of giving practice to the commanders. The regular 
manoeuvre grounds are not extensive enough to admit of tactical operations on a 
large scale, and to provide the requisite space would cost too great a sum ; neither 
do they afford the variety of surface on which alone the powers of commanders 
can be properly tested. The purely cavalry manoeuvres held in 1890, 1891, and 
1893, seem to have fallen short of their intended object, or they would probably 
have been continued, but there is therefore all the greater reason why a larger 
number of cavalry divisions should be ordered to take part in the annual 
manceuvres of the Army.—J/ilitdr- Wochendlatt. 


IrALY.—The annual Army List for 1897 is composed of two distinct 
volumes, the first containing the names of the officers of the Regular Army, on 
full pay, and the second those of the officers on permanent leave, and officers of 
the Auxiliary Forces. The general staff consists of 1 general (Count della Rocca, 
90 years of age), 56 lieut.-generals, and 91 major-generals. The total number of 
officers on the active list, in 1897, is 13,859, as against 14,604, in 1896. Those on 
leave amount to 21,941. The limit of age at which the latter disappear from the 
list, is: for generals, 75 years of age ; field officers, 65; and others, 60. 

The regulations in force with regard to the manceuvres have been modified 
by several ministerial decrees. In future, the grand manceuvres will take place 
in September. The field manceuvres will be held in the same month for all troops 
taking part in the former, except in Sardinia, where they will be held in May, 
and will last twelve days exclusive of going and returning.—Revue du Cercle 


Militaire. 





RussiA.—A Russian officer who has returned from Abyssinia writes to the 
Invalide Russe, describing the experience of his detachment with a small bore 
Russian carbine chiefly used for sporting purposes. The calibre was 7°5 milli- 
metres. It was found that by making cross-cuts on the surface of the projectile 
both the precision and the deadly effect of the weapon were greatly increased. 
The wounds caused by the bullets thus prepared are described as ‘‘ frightful”; 
and, where resistance had been met with, they looked as if they had been made 
by a heavy instrument which produced both an incision and a large contusion. 

Although the railway across Siberia is not yet completed, it is said that a new 
line is required in the interests of St. Petersburg and the northern ‘parts of the 
Empire, the existing railway being merely of advantage to Moscow and the 
central provinces, 

Messing utensils of aluminum, forming part of the soldier's kit, have been 
approved of by the Emperor for the use of the Army. The aluminum must con- 
tain at least 97 per cent. of pure metal, Three per cent. of copper is allowed. 
The utensils are formed by a stamping process without solder. 

The regiments of the 36th Division had an interesting competition of dogs 
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trained regimentally during the past summer. The war dogs were employed to 
serve companies in action and advanced posts. They went from the reserve to 
the fighting line, allowed their burdens to be taken off, and then returned at 
once to the reserve. All trials were well and quickly carried out.— Revue du 


Cercle Militaire. 








SwWEDEN.—The Swedish War Budget has this year been augmented by 
3,200,000 crowns, which brings it up to 33,500,000 crowns. Upwards of 14,000,000 
crowns are set aside for fortifications on the Russian frontier ; 700,000 crowns are 
required for an experiment in mobilising 20,000 men, and a strategic railway on 
the banks of the Tornea is under construction. - Revue du Cercle Militatre. 





SWITZERLAND.—The recruits for the current year number 18,680, of whom 
14,738 were born in 1877 ; 20 are younger, and the remainder older. The infantry 
receives 15,206, the cavalry 557, the field artillery 344 gunners and 510 drivers, 
the mountain batteries 120, the garrison artillery 221, the position artillery 245, 
the Army Service 446, the sappers 262, the pontoon train 68, the pioneers 80, the 
hospital corps 479, and the departmental corps 141. The levy made in the 
autumn of 1895 only reached 17,047, the numbers having risen steadily since 1889, 
when they were only 14,837. The total number levied since 1887 is 163,794.— 
Heeres-Zeitung. 


UNITED STATES.—Specifications issued by the Army Ordnance Department for 
smokeless powder forthe Krag-J6rgensen ‘30 calibre rifle, require that it should show 
a mean velocity at 53 feet from the muzzle of not less than 1,960 foot-seconds, and 
the mean variations of velocity must not exceed 20 foot-seconds, and the maximum 
pressure 38,000 Ibs. per square inch. The powder pulverised or subdivided 
into minute grains must withstand for at least fifteen minutes a temperature of 
150° to 154° Fahrenheit without emitting acid vapours, as indicated by the slightest 
discloration of a piece of iodide of potassium starch paper partially moistened with 
dilute glycerine. 

The powder must also be proof against tests for moisture, dryness, and cold. 

The powder must be uniform in quality, free from dust and other foreign 
substances. Other qualities, in regard to which such additional tests will be made 
as the department may deem necessary, are required as follows: The powder 
must be practically smokeless ; must not corrode the barrel or cartridge case, nor 
require an unduly strong primer for ignition. It must not leave a hard adherent 
residue in the bore, especially after rapid firing, nor a metallic residue due to 
action of heat on bullet or barrel. 

It must not be sensitive to friction or shock, and must not be so friable as to 
endanger breakage of grains in transportation incident to service. 

It must not contain ingredients known to be unsuited to form a safe and 
reasonably stable compound, and must admit of machine loading with the 
machines in use or that can be readily provided at the Frankford Arsenal, not 
exceeding a variation of 0°3 of a grain from the desired charge in fifty consecutive 
machine-loaded charges. 

It must not show a tendency to agglomeration during storage. Powder 
which may be found defective in this respect, and which has not already been used 
in the manufacture of cartridges, will be returned to the makers at their expense, 
and deliveries of the powder under contract will be suspended. Other things 
being equal, that powder which produces the least heating of the barrel will be 
preferred.—Army and Navy Journal. 





Accounts will have been read in the Spanish papers of the losses inflicted on 
the Spanish troops in Cuba by the American dynamite field-gun. This weapon, 
known as the ‘‘ Sims-Dudley Pneumatic Gun,” is made by a company of that name 
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in New York. Experiments were made in April, 1896, with one of 4-inch calibr 

weighing, with its mount, 2,000 Ibs. ; but more recently a 23-inch bore, weighing 
550 Ibs. with carriage, has given very satisfactory results. Its length is 10 feet, 
and from muzzle to end of carriage 12 feet. The air-pressure is produced by the 
explosion of gunpowder, no air-compressing plant betng required, so that the gun 
is selt-contained, and is a complete weapon. It consists of three tubes, arranged 
side by side on the same horizontal plane ; the middle and longest tube is the 
main barrel and contains the projectile, the other tubes are connected to each 
other and to the main barrel. Two men are required to man the gun, and two 
more to handle the ammunition. “When the gun is brought into action, one of the 
gunners takes from the ammunition box a projectile ready for service, and the 
metallic cartridge containing the propelling power. The projectile is placed in 
the centre tube, and the breech is closed. The cartridge, containing 6 ozs. of 
smokeless, or a proportionately larger charge of ordinary, powder, is inserted in 
the right-hand tube, the breech of which is then closed. Prior to elevation the 
distance of the target is estimated, and by a comparison with the table the proper 
number of degrees is found. The gun is then elevated to the distance required, 
the ordinary gunner's quadrant being used. 

The projectile is of the familiar type used with the original dynamite gun. 
One of the pre-eminent advantages claimed for the gun is its extreme simplicity 
of construction, which enables it to be manufactured at a comparatively low 
cost. It can be connected and placed on the back of a mule, and the carriage 
can be loaded on another mule. In other words, the gun and all its accessories 
can be carried by two mules. In the absence of mules, five men could carry the 
gun, and five the carriage, up any ordinary mountain side, by cutting a branch 
about 25 feet long and using it as a carrying-bar. The gun can be assembled and 
ready for action in two minutes from the time it is unloaded. Another peculiar 
advantage of this gun is the almost entire absence of smoke and noise when it is 
fired. It can readily be placed in position, and can be quickly drawn by hand 
jabour to another position, in many cases without observation. The recoil of the 
gun is barely 2 inches. In cases of danger of capture by the enemy, the gun can 
be made absolutely inoperative by unscrewing the cap from the end of one of the 
tubes. The American Army and Navy Journal, of the 27th February, gives a full 
illustrated description of the weapon. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 
APRIL, 1897. 
Ist (Th). Military Works Bill passed the third reading. 
2nd (F). British Mission to King Menelek, of Abyssinia, cordially received by 
Ras Makounen at Harrar. 
4th (S). -‘Bashi-Bazouks in Canea disbanded. 
6th (Tu). Further fighting with Natives in Bechuanaland. Gamasep captured 
and burned by the Bechuanaland Field Force. 
7th (W). Military Lands Act (1892) Amendment Bill read a third time, and 
passed House of Lords. 
Military Works (Money) Bill read a third time, and passed House of 
Lords. 
Issue of Bill ‘‘ to declare the effect of the provisions of the Volunteer 
Act, 1863, with respect to rules for Volunteer Corps.” 
9th (F). A body of 3,000 Greek insurgents crossed the Turkish frontier into 
Macedonia, and fighting commenced. 
H.M.S. ‘* £olus” arrived at Devonport from China. 
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No. 4 Mountain Battery, R.A., and Ist Bn. Suffolk Regiment, 
embarked at Southampton for Crete and Malta respectively. 

2nd Bn. Royal Welch Fusiliers arrived at Crete from Malta. 

Shoswe'’s stronghold, in Rhodesia, attacked by a party under Major 
Brown. 

H.M.S. ‘‘ Eclipse” sailed for the East Indies. 

Launch of second-class cruiser ‘‘ Hertha,” at Stettin, for the German 
Navy. 

Cretan insurgents driven out of the village of Kalyves by the Turkish 
war-ships. 

War declared between Turkey and Greece. Fighting takes place in 
the Maluna Pass. 

Arrangements made for an advance from Dongola to Abu Hamed in 
July. 

Launch of third-class cruiser ‘‘ Lavoisier,” at Rochefort, for the 
French Navy. 

Edhem Pasha assumed the offensive, and captured Greek positions in 
the Maluna Pass. 

Ist Bn. Suffolk Regiment arrived at Malta in the ‘‘Sumatra.” 

All the Greek positions in the Maluna Pass carried by the Turks. 
Retreat of the Greeks on Larissa. 

Fighting on the Epirus frontier. Turkish attack on Arta. Greeks 
bombard Prevesa. 

Heights of Akrotiri occupied by the troops of the Powers. 

The last mountain stronghold of the Greeks captured by the 
Turks. 

H.M.S. ‘*Spartan”’ arrived at Devonport from China. 

Indecisive battle between the Turks and Greeks at Damasi. 

Cape Defence Commission recommended the formation of an active 
force of 11,500 men. 

Launch of first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Ammiraglio di St. Bon” at Venice 
for the Italian Navy. 

First portion of Ist Bn. Royal Irish Rifles embarked on the ‘‘ Dunera” 
at Southampton for South Africa. 

50,000 Turkish Redifs called out in Asia Minor. 

Greek positions in front of Turnavo and Larissa captured by the 
Turks. Larissa evacuated by the Greeks, who fell back during 
the night in a panic on Pharsala. 

Fortress of Pentepigadia abandoned by the Turks. 

Second portion of Ist Bn. Royal Irish Rifles embarked at Southampton 
for South Africa. 

Pentepigadia recaptured by the Turks. 

H.M.S. ‘*£olus”’ paid off at Devonport. 

Larissa occupied by the Turkish cavalry. 

Volunteers (Recovery of Fines) Bill read a second time in the House 
of Commons. 

13th, 67th, and 69th Field Batteries R.A. received orders to embark 
for South Africa. 

H.M.S. ‘ Porpoise”’ arrived at Portsmouth from China. 

Launch at Pembroke of first-class cruiser ‘*‘ Andromeda.” 
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NAVAL. 


ARGENTINE REpUBLIC.—Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: Not 
received up to time of going to press. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. No. 5 
Pola and Vienna: May, 1897.—‘‘ The English Naval Manceuvres of 1896.” ‘‘ Zan- 
zibar.”" ‘*The English Torpedo-boat ‘ Turbinia.’’’ ‘*‘ Naval Notes.” ‘The 
Foreign Squadrons in Levant Waters.” ‘* A new Submarine-Boat.” 


FRANCE.—Revue Maritime. Paris: March, 1897.—‘‘ Contributions to the 
Geometry of Naval Tactics.” ‘*The Navy in Parliament.” ‘‘ Aérial Streams : 
their Course and their use for Balloonists.” ‘‘A Study on the Possibility of a 
steam-ship at Night making known the Course she is Steering.” ‘‘ Value of 
Ships-of-War from the point of view of their Gun-power.”  ‘‘ English first- 
class cruiser ‘ Powerful.’” ‘‘ Conduct of Torpedo-boats in a Heavy Sea.” ‘‘ The 
Maritime Fisheries.” 

Le Yacht. Paris: 3rd April, 1897.—‘‘ The Length of Trials of Ships-of-War.”’ 
‘Yachting Notes and News” (with photographs). ‘‘The Turkish Squadron.” 
** Decision of the Council of State with regard to Lieutenants de Vaisseau holding 
Permanent Shore Appointments.”’ 10th April.—‘‘ The Port of Bizerta.”’ ‘‘ Yachting 
Notes and News.” ‘* The new first-class battle-ship ‘Jena’” ‘‘The United 
States Navy: the Stuffing Material for Cofferdams.” 17th April.—‘‘ The New 
Credits for New Constructions.”’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes and News.” ‘‘ The English 
battle-ship ‘Prince George.’” 24th April.—‘t The Turco-Greek War at Sea.”’ 
‘*Yachting Notes and News” (with photographs). ‘‘The third-class cruiser 
‘ Lavoisier.’"" ‘‘ The English battle-ship ‘ Prince George’” (continued). 

Le Moniteur dela Flotte. Paris: 3rd April, 1897.—‘‘ The New Naval. Pro- 
grammes.” ‘‘ The Official Decree authorising the Minister of Marine to under- 
take New Shipbuilding of a total value of 80,000,000 francs.” ‘‘ The Situation in 
Crete.” ‘‘The Law on the Inscription Maritime” (continued). 10th April.— 
‘* The Crisis of the Mercantile Marine” (continued). ‘‘ The Situation in Crete.” 
‘*Colonial Notes.” 17th April.—‘‘ The Composition of the Fleet.” ‘‘The New 
Constructions.” ‘The Situation in Crete.” 24th April.—-‘‘The Crisis of the 
Mercantile Marine” (continued). ‘‘ The Turco-Greek War.” 


La Marine Francaise. Paris: April, 1897.—‘‘ Admiral Bouét-Willaumez and 
the Expedition to the Baltic.” ‘‘ English and French Cruisers.” ‘‘ The Crisis in 
the Italian Merchant Marine and the Question of Subsidies.” ‘‘ Essay on the 
Fighting Value of Battle-ships.” ‘‘ English Opinions on the Question of Water- 
tube Boilers.” ‘‘ The Navy and the Press.” ‘‘ Navigation and Foreign Commerce.” 
‘* Evidence of Vice-Admiral de Cuverville before the Parliamentary Commission.” 
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GERMANY.—Marine Rundschau. Berlin: May, 1897.—‘‘ The Earlier History 
of the Fleet.” ‘‘ The Fighting Values of the Fleets of the Great Powers.” ‘A 
New Discovery for Utilising the Force of the Waves.” ‘‘The Murman Coast.” 
‘‘On the Development of Our Administration.” ‘‘The Sagas of German Gods 
and Heroes in regard to names for our ships.” 
















ITaLy. — Rivista Marittima. Rome: April, 1897.—‘‘Some Reflections on a 
Battle between Ships.” ‘Feeding Water-tube Boilers with Sea-water.” 
‘* Armour for Ships” (continued). ‘* Historical Studies on the Maritime Scrutiny, 
with a Proposal for seme Improvements” (continued). Letters to the Director :— 
‘‘The Vassalo System of Sails.” ‘‘ The Account of the War of 1571, by Sebastian 
Venier.” “On the Problem of Naval Strategy.” ‘‘Foreign Naval Notes.” 
‘‘Notices of Books.” Photographs of ‘ Talbot,” ‘‘ Miantinomoh,” and the 
Riviera Regattas. 

L’Osservatore Navale. Palermo: Not received up to time of going to press. 














SPAIN —Revista General de Marina. Madrid: April, 1897. — ‘‘ Questions 
on Naval Strategy " (concluded). ‘‘ The English Cruiser ‘ Powerful’” (continued). 
“The French Superior School of War.” ‘The Circulation in Water-tube 
Boilers.” ‘‘Some Pages on Geography.” ‘‘ The Chronicles of America.” ‘‘ Notes 
on the Tactical Instruction of Ships and Squadrons.” ‘‘ The Next Naval War” 
(concluded). ‘‘ The Operating Squadron in Cuba.” ‘‘ Considerations on Naval 
Tactics.” ‘‘ Launch of the ‘ Cardinal Jiménez de Cisneros.’” 














MILITARY. 

AusTRIA-HuNGARY.—WMilitér-Zeitung. Vienna: 8th April, 1897.—‘‘ Modest 
Suggestions."" ‘‘ The new Constructions for the German Navy.” 16th April.— 
‘‘Army and Press.” ‘‘ Another Question!” 24th April.—‘‘ Gymnastic Instruction 
in the Middle Schools.” ‘‘ The Kaiser William in Vienna.” 

Mittheilungen tiber Gegenstinde des Artillerie- und Genie-Wesens. Vienna: 
April, 1897.—‘‘ Technical Mensuration.” ‘Practice with Coast and Ship’s 
Guns.” 

Organ der Militir-wissenschaftlichen Vereine. Vienna: April, 1897.— 
‘“Sword and Pen."’ ‘‘The Most Modern Submarine War Material, and its Place 
in Coast Defence.” 















FRANCE.—Revue du Cercle Militaire. Paris: 3rd April, 1897.—‘‘ An Expedi- 
tion to the Heart of Africa.” ‘‘ Preparatory Military Instruction” (continued). 
‘*The History of the Madagascar Campaign” (concluded). 10th April.—‘‘ Before 
Strasburg.” ‘‘ Preparatory Military Instruction” (concluded). 17th April.—‘‘ The 
Army List of the French Army, for 1897.” ‘‘A few Words on the Naval Education 
of the Soldier.” 24th April.—‘‘ High Command in the Russian Army in War.” 
‘Field Artillery Tactics.” 

Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: April, 1897.—‘*‘ The Danger of Militia 
Forces.” ‘Parliament and the Army.” ‘‘Report on the German Grand 
Manceuvres of 1879,” by General Skobeleff (concluded). ‘‘Montenotte and 
Cherasco” (continued). ‘‘ The Passage of Rivers.” ‘‘The Progress of the Foot- 
soldier.” ‘‘The Austrian War of Succession, 1740-48" (concluded). 

Revue d'Artillerie. Paris: April, 1897.—‘‘German Estimate of the Effects 
of Artillery and Infantry Fire.” ‘‘ Field Artillery Tactics.” ‘‘ Field Matériel of 
the 75-millimetre Q.F. Guns, Darmancier System.” ‘‘ Matériel of the Spanish 
Field and Mountain Artillery.” 

Revue de Cavalerie. Paris: April, 1897.—‘‘The Duties of Cavalry in a 
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Covering Force.”" ‘‘ The Regulations for Russian Cavalry Manoeuvres.” ‘The 
Troop Horse.” ‘‘The Cavalry Manceuvres in the GAtinais in 1896.”’ ‘‘ The 
Expeditionary Column and the Cavalry in Madagascar, 1896.” 

Le Spectateur Militaire. Paris: 1st April, 1897.—‘‘ The Military Forces of 
Turkey.” ‘The Original Fault.” 15th April.—‘‘ War by Moltke’s Methods.” 
** The Original Fault” (continued). 

Revue Militaire de l’Etranger. Paris: April, 1897.—‘‘The Present Ten- 
dencies ofthe German Cavalry” (concluded). ‘‘ Trans-Siberia and the Manchuria 
Railway.” ‘‘The New Organisation of the German Infantry.” ‘‘ The German 
Military Budget for 1897-98.” 

Revue du Genie Militaire. Paris: April, 1897.—‘‘ Engineering Operations 
during the Madagascar Campaign” (continued). 


GERMANY. — Militdér- Wochenblatt. Berlin: 3rd April, 1897.—‘‘ Cavalry 
Divisional Drill.” ‘‘ Pneumatic Guns in the United States.”” 7th April.—‘‘ The 
Training of the Swiss Infantry.” 10th April.—‘‘ King William and his French 
Campaign."’ 14th April.—‘‘ A Masterpiece of Strategy a Hundred Years Ago.” 
17th April.—‘‘ Suffering arid Victory.” 2Ist Apfil.—‘* General von Rauch’s 
Jubilee.” 24th April.—‘‘ Field Artillery War Training.” 28th April.—‘‘ Pictures 
from the Turkish Army.” ‘‘ Field Artillery War Training” (continued). 

Jahrbiicher fiir die deutsche Armee und Marine. Berlin: April, 1897.—‘‘ On 
the Origin of the Seven Years’ War.” ‘‘ Strategic Observations on the Campaign 
of 1796 in Germany and Italy.” ‘‘On the Movement and Fire of Heavy S.ege 
Artillery in the Attack of Fortresses.” ‘‘ Radetzky as Chief of the Staff of the 
Allied Armies in 1813-14." ‘The Flank Movement at Wérth."’ ‘‘ The Spanish 
Army according to the Budget of 1896-97.” 

Internationale Revue iiber die gesammten Armeen und Flotten. Dresden: 
April, 1897.—‘‘ Manoeuvre Observations.” ‘‘Remarks on Quick-firing Field 
Guns.” ‘Position Artillery, the Fourth Principal Weapon of a Campaign.” 
“ International Arbitration.” ‘‘The Roumanian Army.” ‘‘The Central American 
Canal Question.” 

Deutsche Heeres-Zeitung. Berlin: 3rd April, 1897.—‘*‘ Old Comradeship.” 
7th April.—‘ Military Writings of the late Emperor William.” 10th April. — 
“Military Writings of the late Emperor William” (concluded). 14th April.—‘‘ The 
General Staff Corps of the Russian Army.” 17th April.—‘* Modern Artillery 
Questions from a Tactical Standpoint.” 2Ist April.—*t Modern Artillery Questions 
from a Tactical Standpoint” (continued). 28th April.—‘‘ Modern Artillery 
Questions from a Tactical Standpoint " (concluded). 

Neue Militérische Blitter. Berlin: April, 1897.—‘‘ The Independence of the 
Junior Leaders exemplified by the Battle of Spicheren."" ‘Land and Water Ways 
in War.” ‘‘ The Cretan Question.” ‘‘ The Movement for Strengthening the Fleet 
in France.” ‘* The German Naval Question.” ‘* Colours in the Austro- 


Hungarian Army.” 


ITaLy.—Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. Rome: April, 1897.—‘‘ On a Contri- 
bution to the Rational Solution of the Ballistic Problem.” ‘Field Artillery, 
Q.F. Gunsand Tactics.” ‘‘ Notes on the Principles of the Art of Defence.” ‘‘The 
Defensive System of the Tyrol.” ‘‘ Type of Tent for Mountain Field Hospitals.” 
‘©On some Formule for Calculating the Perforation of Armour.” ‘ Armour-plate 
Experiments in Austria-Hungary.” ‘* The Czerny Pontoon System.” 


Rivista Militare Italiana. Rome: |st April, 1897.—‘‘ The Historical Situa- 
tion in the Balkan Peninsula.” ‘*‘ The Battle of Adowa from the Abyssinian Camp.” 
‘‘More Remarks on the Employment of Cavalry in War.” ‘The Campaign of 
1708 on the Western Alps.” ‘* Politico-Military Notes.” 16th April.—‘* The 
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Morenico Amphitheatre on Lake Garda.” ‘‘The Historical Situation in the 
Balkan Peninsula " (continued). ‘‘ More Remarks on the Employment of Cavalry 
in War" (continued). ‘‘The Campaign of 1708 on the Western Alps” (continued). 
‘* Paul Fambri.” ‘* Politico-Military Notes.” 


Russia.— Voiénnii Sbérnik. St. Petersburg: April, 1897.—‘‘The Emperor 
Alexander II. and the Submission of the Caucasus.” ‘Practical Method of 
Instruction of the Soldier by the means employed for the Instruction of Under- 
Officers.” ‘‘ Instructional Winter Exercises carried out by the 40th Infantry 
Division.”” ‘‘ The Instruction of Scouts and Observers in Field Artillery.” ‘‘New 
Measures relative to the Prussian Corps of Officers.” 





Spain.—Memorial de Ingenieros del KEjército. No. 4. Madrid: April, 
1897.—‘‘ Installation of Lines of Optical Communication in Cuba” (concluded). 
“The War in Cuba: Notes on the Military Line from Mariel to Majana” (con- 
tinued). ‘*The Country, the Men, and Arms in War” (concluded). ‘‘ The Army 
and Navy of Greece” (concluded). 

Revista Técnica de Infanterta y Caballerta. Madrid: 1st April, 1897.— 
‘*The Wars of the Low Countries: William of Orange and the Rebel Party” 
(continued). ‘*‘The Progressive Transformation of the Fire-arm.” ‘‘ Formations 
for Attack in the Russian Infantry.” ‘‘ Recompense by Merit in War.” ‘‘ Our 
Armies in the Philippines and Cuba.” ‘‘The Red Cross: its Re-organisation.” 
‘The Soldiers of the Latin Race: Opinion of the Spanish Soldier.” 15th April. — 
‘*Remounts.”” ‘‘The Fire of Infantry.” ‘‘ Tactics and Armament of Cavalry.” 
‘*Russian Infantry: New Project for Movements.” ‘ Military Heraldry: the 
Crowns of Generals.” 





SWITZERLAND.—Revue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne : April, 1897.—‘‘ March 
of Divisional Artillery in January and February, 1897.’’ ‘‘ Military Refuges in the 
Alps.” ‘A Study of Swiss Mountain Artillery Material.” 


UniITED STATES.—/Journal of the U.S. Artillery. Fort Monroe, Virginia : 
March-April, 1897.—‘‘ Field Shrapnel and the Cannon of the Present.” ‘‘Some 
Notes on our Artillery Target Practice.” ‘‘An Improved Method of Hauling 
Heavy Guns.” ‘‘The Progressive Development of the Schools for Artillery 
Practice in Germany” (reprint). ‘* An Experiment with Militia in Heavy Artillery 
Work” (concluded). ‘‘ Report on Development of a Photo-Retardograph.” 


Journal of the U.S. Cavalry Association. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: March, 
1897.—‘* Work of the Cavalry in Protecting Yellowstone National Park.” ‘* Horse- 
shoeing.” ‘*The Shelter Tent.” ‘Campaigning in Arizona and New Mexico, 
1895-96." ‘* Device for Loading and Unloading Cavalry Horses in Movements by 
rail.” ‘* Notes on Feeding Cavalry Horses.” 

Journal of the Military Service Institution. Governor's Island, N.Y.H.: May, 
1897.—‘‘ Proper Military Instruction.’ ‘‘ Present State of Field Artillery.” ‘The 
National Guard.” ‘‘ Developments in Horse-shoeing.” ‘‘ Question of an Artillery 
Reserve.” ‘*Ammunition Supply in Foreign Armies.” ‘A Sketching Board.” 
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Der Krieg Osterreichs in des Adria im Jahre 1866. By FERDINAND RITTER VON 
ATTLMAYR. Pola, 1896. 


This is a very tastefully got-up publication from the offices of the ‘‘Mittheil- 
ungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens,” and is of considerable interest as being 
the work of a well-known writer on naval subjects in the Austrian Navy, who was 
a captain on the staff of Admiral Tegetthoff, and possesses the very necessary 
qualification of being able to write from an undoubtedly patriotic, bu‘ still 
perfectly impartial, standpoint after a lapse of thirty years’ energetic service for 
his country. 

In this Austrian account there does not appear to be much that is new, nor 

much that differs from the published records from Italian and other sources ; so 
that the student of naval history and naval warfare need not expect to find in this 
latest production any startling revelations or theories, but rather a concise and 
hardy treatise embodying a reliable relation of the facts, and notes of the principal 
lessons in naval strategy and tactics which alt authorities agree may be 
learnt from them. Portraits of all the principal officers who took part in 
this memorable action are added, with several views of the ships, Italian 
as well as Austrian, and a rather striking picture of the sinking of the 
“Re d’ Italia,” by the ‘Ferdinand Max,” the work of the marine painter 
Bolonachi. There are in addition two very long tabular statements of the 
comparative strengths of the two fleets engaged. The first chapter deals 
with the unprepared and neglected condition of the Austrian fleet in 
the spring of 1866, through its having been considered as a rather 
unimportant adjunct of the Army rather than a valuable and self-dependent 
factor in the national defence; it points out the great part the Navy 
‘might play in case of any reverse to the Army, and acknowledges with 
gratitude that the former has to thank the initiative of a royal prince for 
the fact that it has at last taken the position it merits in the war councils of the 
nation. The difficulties in preparing the fleet are shown to have. been entirely 
due to this starvation policy, but they were gradually overcome by the untiring 
energy and devotion of the admiral and the naval staff generally ; so that within 
two months the bulk of the fleet was able to take up its position in the Fasana 
Channel between Brioni Island and the mainland. Contrary to what has been 
commonly reported by foreign authorities, the anchorage in the Fasana Channel 
has not the nautical and military advantages which could have been wished. The 
fieet had to be ready for sea at a moment's notice, and constant vigilance was 
required to prevent surprise at anchor, whilst an efficient system of mine 
protection was not possible without seriously limiting the freedom of the action of 
the fleet. 

Nothing could be obtained from the neighbouring shores; even drinking 
water had to be obtained from Pola six miles away. The position, however, was 
admirably suited as a base for the protection of the waters and coasts of the upper 
Adria, and had the great advantage of being conveniently near the arsenal at 


Pola. 
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The movements of the fleet were seriously hampered for want of speed, and 
the limited stock of coals available for the replenishment of the ships. The great 
need of a base of supplies further south is pointed out, and the conclusion arrived 
at, that without it the Navy was not in a position to protect the long stretch of 
coast-line which, with due foresight and provision, it should have been able to do. 
This defect is fully accounted for when the past history and treatment of the Navy 
by the authorities is taken into consideration. The fleet which came decisively 
into action in 1866 was not a production or creation in accordance with a well- 
considered plan, but a hurried expedient, due to the actual political conditions of 
the time. Great credit is due to the captain in charge of the arsenal at Pola, Von 
Eberhorst, and to the various private establishments of Strudthoff Bros., and 
Tonello, in Triest ; Whitehead and Co., in Fiume ; Puzzer, Zeltweg, etc., for the 
exertions which enabled the fleet to be ready in time. Active exercises in gun-fire 
were at once entered on, concentrated fire enjoined and directed by the officer 
manoeuvring the ship, so as to avoid all confusion in the batteries. Every possible 
means were taken to provide protection for the unprotected ships by chain cable, 
sheet iron, etc., and which, if not very efficient, proved to be of considerable moral 
advantage to the crews. The author here points out the immense advantage of a 
large stock of coals at the outbreak of war, and also how the want of fast cruisers 
for scouting and exploring purposes can paralyse the action of a fleet, 

The question whether Tegetthoff should have attacked the Italian fleet when 
he discovered it at anchor off Ancona is discussed ; the fear of mine defences is 
given as sufficient reason for his not doing so, and it is shown that his remaining 
off the anchorage as a challenge to the Italians had a distinct moral effect on 
them, to their disadvantage. The writer showsalso the great importance of speed 
for the ships of the weaker Power, and that the fleet ought to be able to act on its 
own initiative, and not only under the orders of the Army. On 4th June, the 
English ironclad ‘‘ Enterprise ” was sighted from Fort Brioni; on the 4th July 
a new signal-book was issued to the fleet, the flash system of night signals being 
introduced ; but the book had to be further developed by Tegetthoff for fleet 
tactics, and he personally instructed his officers in these by models, before carrying 
them out in practice at sea. Troops were successfully transported from Sebenico, 
Lissa, Castelnuovo, and Cattaro to Triest by the ‘‘ Lucia,” ‘* Vulcan,” ‘‘ Fiume,”’ 
‘* Venezia,” and ‘‘ Egitto,” without any interference from the Italian fleet cruising 
twenty-five miles off Lissa, the admiral having pointed out the great objection to 
using the ships of the fleet for transport purposes in the presence of the enemy. 
The admiral considered the Italians threatened Lissa as a ruse to draw him away 
from his base, and so leave the north free for the Italian Army. 


Chapter IV. gives a summary of events relating to the Italian fleet from the 
outbreak of war to the action off Lissa, condemning Persano’s vacillation at 
Ancona on the appearance of the Austrian fleet, as also during the action against 
the island by giving the Austrians time to repair the forts to some extent during 
the night after their gallant defence during the day. The author, however, has 
much to say in behalf of Admiral Persano, and gives a loyal tribute to the Italian 
commander St. Bon for his bravery and tactics. No doubt the spirited defence 
of Lissa contributed in no small degree to the success of the Austrians during the 
fleet action off that island, or rather to the failure of the Italian fleet. Tegetthoff's 
wedge formation is justified as being the best suited to carry out his ideas, viz., to 
compel the action to take the form of a general mélée as soon as possible, without 
loss of time in manoeuvring ; and shows that, under the circumstances, taking the 
relative strengths of the fleets, etc., into consideration, the formation was the best 
possible for direct onslaught, the use of the ram, etc. ; the right-ahead formation 
was more suited for an artillery duel, which the Austrians were not prepared for. 
The attack of the English at Trafalgar, the author says, was practically the same, 
the ships breaking out of the line and assuming an irregular wedge formation. 
The charge of inhumanity which has been brought against the Austrians for 
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neglecting to save the drowning crew of the ‘‘ Re d’ Italia” is shown to be without 
foundation; repeated attempts made to help the men were frustrated by the 
Italians themselves during the heat of the action. The reasons why Tegetthoff 
did not follow up the Italian fleet, and so complete his victory, were that his ships 
were too slow, and that he would not be able to renew the attack with anything 
like the same tactical advantage as at first; that it was highly important not to 
risk unduly any of the ships under his command, and so impair his strength for 
further action. He therefore decided to return to Lissa, coal and repair his ships, 
and make good the defects of the forts as far as possible, being on the alert, and 
ready if attacked. 


The ‘‘ Ferdinand Max” had her ram badly sprung in sinking the ‘ Re d’ 
Italia,’ and was found to be making 14 inches of water per hour. The final 
chapter criticises at length the formation of both fleets during the attack ; con- 
demns Persano, not so much for changing his flag-ship at the last moment, but for 
not taking his former position in the line, and for not making the change known at 
once to the rest of the fleet. The time chosen for making the change was a 
mistake, seriously interfering with the formation of the fleet at a critical time, and 
acting disastrously on the morale of the crews when it at last became known. The 
faiiure of the Italians was principally due, the author concludes, to want of inde- 
pendent judgment on the part of the admiral in command, and to a too rigid 
adherence to the old dictum, Za ligne de file est la ligne de bataille. The book 
will advance the reputation of the writer, be a welcome addition to the library of 
every naval officer, and will be specially valued in the Austrian Navy. 





Chaudiéres Marines. By M. T. B. GIRARD, Mécanicien-inspecteur de la Marine, 
. 
ete., etc. Paris, 1897. 


The author states in his preface that he has had exceptional opportunities, 
having been in charge of machinery afloat as well s inspector of material in 
receipt at the dockyards, to become perfectly acquainted with the different 
descriptions of boilers and their accessories which are n use in the French Navy ; 
he therefore submits this work as a practical guide to the engineer officers and 
artificers of the Navy and mercantile marine. The bock is a continuation of the 
author's former ‘‘ Guide to Naval Stokers,” published by order of Admiral Cloué 
in 1879. It may be said that the publication is, in fact, what the writer claims for it, 
a comprehensive practical guide for the engineering staff on board ships: it has 
no pretensions to be a theoretical work in any degree. ‘Perhaps it is in this fact 
that the chief virtue of the book lies, and it in no way detracts fram its value ; 
theoretical works are plentiful enough. It is crammed from cover to cover with 
sketches and descriptions of every kind of boiler and accessory that could be met 
with in the engine-rooms of the French ships, and, of course, includes a great 
many which will be found in our Navy. Tables of performances are given from 
actual trials, with practical instructions for working boilers and the principal 
precautions to be taken with each type. The whole forms a book of very great 
interest to a marine engineer, and must be a boon to the marine engineers of 
France. Similar books, giving all types of boilers, of engines, main and auxiliary, 
with the arrangements of pipes and air trunks for steaming, pumping, draining, 
and ventilating purposes as fitted to each class of ship, would be of the greatest 
value and assistance to the naval engineers of all nations. Such a book, or books, 
could, of course, only be compiled satisfactorily by some one in close touch with 
the Admiralty and to whom all official information would be available; but the 
trouble and expense would be well repaid, and could be made a commercial 
success. The lines of the book now under notice might well be followed in such a 
compilation, as the sketches are line drawings only, very clear and sufficiently 
detailed, the descriptions fully lettered, terse, and to the point. 
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Outlines of Military Law. By Lieut.-Colonel E. GUNTER. London: Messrs. 
Clowes and Sons, 1897. 


This useful military handbook has in outward appearance a great resemblance 
to ‘Outlines of Modern Tactics” by the same author, which has run through 
more than one edition. 

After a careful perusal of this later work, it will probably be conceded that it 
is a decided improvement on the former one; and that is high praise, for in the 
opinion of many competent judges Colonel Gunter’s is the best book on minor 
tactics that has yet appeared. 

The arrangement of the subjects treated under the head of Military Law is 
very judicious, and the reader passes in the natural order from the arrest and 
custody of offenders to commanding officer's punishments, and then to all matters 
connected with courts-martial. Colonel Gunter is an experienced instructor and 
knows well the points to lay stress on, and the pitfalls which await the student. 
His style and method are clear, and any cadet or young officer who reads his 
book, and looks up the references would be independent of other help. The tables 
of court-martial and of sentences have been carefully prepared, and will be found 
most useful. The chapter on evidence gives a judicious summary of the main 
points to be borne in mind. 

A few slips occur which will disappear in future editions, For example, it is 
stated that when a soldier is in debt, only 2d. a day should as a rule be stopped 
from his pay ; the fact being, of course, that only 2d. a day should as a rule be 
issued to him. The same misiake is repeated under the head of forfeitures. 

Colonel Gunter has fallen into a very natural blunder owing to the ambiguous 
wording of Queen’s Regulations, Section VI., para. 47 (5). He states that C.B. 
missed through being in cells under a second award may be made good. This 
practice certainly existed in some regiments. But it has been ruled that unexpired 
C.B. is concurrent with an » ward of imprisonment which a defaulter may receive 
for a new offence. » 

But notwithstanding stall blemishes, almost unavoidable in the first edition 
of a book of this kind, the’*‘ Outlines of Military Law” can be confidently recom- 
mended to candidates for commissions and to officers generally. Colonel Gunter 
has put the Army under fresh obligations by his able and lucid treatment of a 
difficult subject. 
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